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ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND 
ADDRESSES 



THE SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL 
INQUIRIES 

THE moral character and happiness of man- 
kind are so interwoven with the operations 
of government, and the progress of the arts and 
sciences is so dependent on the nature of our 
political institutions, that it is essential to the ad- 
vancement of civilized society to give ample dis- 
cussion to these topics. 

But important as these inquiries are to all, to 
the inhabitants of these republics they are ob- 
jects of peculiar magnitude and necessity. Ac- 
customed to look up to those nations, from whom 
we have derived our origin* for our laws, our opin- 
ions, and our manners, we have retained with un- 
distinguishing reverence their errors with their 
improvements; have blended with our public in- 
stitutions the policy of dissimilar countries; and 
have grafted on an infant commonwealth the 
manners of ancient and corrupted monarchies. In 
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having effected a separate government, we have 
as yet effected but a partial independence. The 
Revolution can only be said to be complete, when 
we shall have freed ourselves, no less from the in- 
fluence of foreign prejudices than from the fet- 
ters of foreign power. When breaking through 
the bounds, in which a dependent people have 
been accustomed to think and act, we shall prob- 
ably comprehend the character we have assumed 
and adopt those maxims of policy which are suit- 
ed to our new situation. While objects of sub- 
ojrdinate importance have employed the associated 
labors of learned and ingenious men, the arduous 
and complicated science of government has been 
generally left to the care of practical politicians, 
or the speculations of individual theorists. From 
a desire of supplying this deficiency, and of pro- 
moting the welfare of our country, it is now pro- 
posed to establish a society for mutual improve- 
ment in the knowledge of government, and for 
the advancement of political science. 

With these views, the subscribers associate 
themselves under the title of The Society foe 
PoLmcAL Inquieies^ and under the following 
laws and regulations. 

2 
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I.AW8 AND BEGULATIONS 

1. This society shall consist of fifty residing mem- 
bers, and shall meet every Friday fortnight, at half 
past six o'clock in the evening (the chair to be taken 
precisely at seven) except during the months of June, 
July, August and September, when their meetings shall 
be discontinued. 

n. There shall be a president, two vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, and two secretaries, who shall be elected an- 
nually by ballot on the second Friday in February. 

m. Persons residing at a distance shall be eligible 
into the society as honorary members, but shall not be 
entitled to the privilege of electing. 

rV. Every candidate for admission shall be pro- 
posed by at least two residing members, who shall give 
in his name in writing with their own subscribed to it. 
After which one of the acting secretaries shall read 
aloud the name of the candidate as well as of the nomi- 
nating members, at two successive meetings previous 
to the election. 

V. Every election shall be conducted by ballot, 
twelve members at least being present ; and the votes of 
three-fourths of the number present, shall be necessary 
to the admission of the candidate. 

VI. Each residing member shall pay twenty shil- 
lings on his admission, as well as fifteen shillings an- 
nually, toward the expenses of the society. 

Vn. A committee of papers shall be appointed an- 
nuaUy by ballot, on the same evening that the officers 
of the society are elected. This committee shall con- 
sist of the president, vice-president, and six other mem- 
bers of the society, and shall decide on the propriety of 
reading or publishing any paper which shall be pre- 
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sented to the society. But they shall not proceed to 
any decision unless five of their number are present. 
Nor shall any essay, or the name of its author be pub- 
lished, without previously obtaining his consent. 

VIII. The attention of the society shall be con- 
fined to subjects of government and poUtical economy. 
And members having any essays, facts, or observations 
on these subjects, that they wish to have read in the 
society, or any political queries that they may be de- 
sirous of having discussed in conversation, shall give the 
same into the hands of the president or vice-president 
who shall communicate the same to the committee of 
papers and take order thereon. 

IX. The president or vice-president shall announce 
to the society, what papers are to be read, and what 
subjects to be discussed at their next meeting. 

X. A fair record shall be kept of the proceedings 
of the society, which shall be open to the inspection of 
the members. 

XI. Medals shall be adjudged at the discretion of 
the society to the authors (whether members or not) 
of the best essays upon such subjects as the society 
may propose for that purpose. The votes in these cases 
shall be taken by ballot. 

XII. If any person to whom a medal shall be ad- 
judged, should not be a member of the society, he shall 
be included in the list of honorary members. 

Xni. The president or vice-president shall have 
power to call at any time a special meeting of the so- 
ciety. 

XIV. The society shall be subject to such laws and 
regulations as shall be made from time to time. But 
no laws shall be enacted, rescinded or altered without 
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the presence of twelve members, and without the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the number present: Nor shall 
any such measures be proposed, without notice has been 
previously given at two successive meetings of the al- 
terations or additions intended to be made. 

XV. There shall be a penalty of one shilling paid 
by every member not attending at any meeting, either 
stated or special, provided he be not out of town or 
confined by sickness. 



PROSPECTS ON THE RUBICON: 

Ob an Investigation into the Causes and 
Consequences of the Politics to be Agi- 
tated AT THE Next Meeting of 
Parliament 

PREFACE 

AN expression in the British Parliament re- 
specting the American war, alluding to 
Julius Caesar having passed the Rubicon, has on 
several occasions introduced that river as the figu- 
rative river of war. 

Fortunately for England, she is yet on the 
peaceable side of the Rubicon; but as the flames 
once kindled are not always easily extinguished, 
the hopes of peace are not so clear as before the 
late mysterious dispute began. 

But while the calm lasts, it may answer a very 
good purpose to take a view of the prospects, con- 
sistent with the maxim, that he that goeth to war 
should first sit down and count the cost. 

The nation has a young and ambitious minis- 
ter at its head, fond of himself, and deficient in 
experience: and instances have often shown that 
judgment is a difi^erent thing from genius, and 
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that the affairs of a nation are but unsafely trust- 
ed where the benefit of experience is wanting. 

Illustrations have been drawn from the cir- 
cumstances of the war before last to decorate the 
character of the present minister, and, perhaps, 
they may have been greatly overdrawn; for the 
management must have been bad to have done 
less than what was then done, when we impartially 
consider the means, the force, and the money em- 
ployed. 

It was then Great Britain and America 
against France singly, for Spain did not join till 
near the end of the war. The great number of 
troops which the American colonies then raised 
and paid themselves, were sufficient to turn the 
scale, if all other parts had been equaL France 
had not at that time attended to naval affairs 
so much as she has done since; and the capture of 
French sailors before any declaration of war was 
made, which, however it may be justified upon 
pohcy, will always be ranked among the clandes- 
tine arts of war, assiu^d a certain, but unfair ad- 
vantage against her, because it was like a man 
administering a disabling dose over night to the 
person whom he intends to challenge in the 
morning. The Author. 
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PUBLISHEE's note to the EN0IJ8H EDITION 
OF 1798 

This pamphlet was written by Mr. Paine in the year 1787, cm 
one of Mr. Pitt's armaments, namely, that against Holland. His 
object was to prevent the people of England from being seduced 
into a war, by stating clearly to them the consequences which 
would inevitably befall the credit of this country should such a 
calamity take place. The minister has at length, however, succeed- 
ed in his great project, after three expensive armaments in the 
space of seven years; and the event has proved how well founded 
were the predictions of Mr. Paine. The person wlio has the 
authority to bring forward this pamphlet in its present shape, 

thinks his doing so a duty which he owes both to Mr. P and 

the people of England, in order that the latter may judge what 
credit is due to (wiiat a great Judge calls) xbb who tbeouis or 
Mb. Pazvs. 
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PROSPECTS ON THE RUBICON 

¥^ I6HT by chance and wrong by system are 
-■•^things so frequently seen in the political 
world, that it becomes a proof of prudence nei- 
ther to censure nor applaud too soon. 

"The Rubicon is passed," was once given as 
a reason for prosecuting the most expensive war 
that England ever knew. Sore with the event, 
and groaning beneath a galling yoke of taxes, 
she has again been led ministerially on to the 
shore of the same delusive and fatal river, with- 
out being permitted to know the object or the 
reason why. 

Expensive preparations have been gone into; 
fears, alarms, dangers, apprehensions, have been 
mystically held forth, as if the existence of the 
nation was at stake, and at last the mountain has 
brought forth a Dutch mouse. 

Whoever will candidly review the present 
national characters of England and France, can- 
not but be struck with surprise at the change 
that is taking place. The people of France are 
beginning to think for themselves, and the peo- 
ple of England are resigning up the privilege 
of thinking. 

9 
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The affairs of Holland have been the bubble 
of the day; and a tax is to be laid on shoes and 
boots (so say the newspapers) for the service of 
the stadtholder of Holland. This will undoubt- 
edly do honor to the nation, by verifying the old 
English proverb, "Over shoes, over boots." 

But though Democritus could scarcely have 
forborne laughing at the folly, yet, as serious ar- 
gument and sound reasoning are preferable to 
ridicule, it will be best to quit the vein of un- 
profitable humor, and give the cause a fair inves- 
tigation. But before we do this, it may not be 
improper to take a general review of sundry po- 
litical matters that will naturally lead to a better 
understanding of the subject. 

What has been the event of all the wars of 
England, but an amazing accumulation of debt, 
and an unparalleled burden of taxes? Some- 
times the pretense has been to support one out- 
landish cause, and sometimes another. At one 
time Austria, at another time Prussia, another 
to oppose Russia, and so on; but the consequence 
has always been taxes. A few men have en- 
riched themselves by jobs and contracts, and the 
groaning multitude bore the burden. What has 
England gained by war since the year 1788, only 
fifty years ago, to recompense her for two hun- 
10 
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DEED MILLIONS sterling, incurred as a debt with- 
in that time, and under the annual interest of 
which, besides what was incurred before, she is 
now groaning? Nothing at all. 

The glare of fancied glory has often been 
held up, and the shadowy recompense imposed 
itself upon the senses. Wars that might have 
been prevented have been madly gone into, and 
the end has been debt and discontent. A sort 
of something which man cannot account for is 
mixed in his composition, and renders him the 
subject of deception by the very means he takes 
not to be deceived. 

That jealousy which individuals of every na- 
tion feel at the supposed design of foreign pow- 
ers, fits them to be the prey of ministers, and 
of those among themselves whose trade is war, 
or whose livelihood is jobs and contracts. "Con- 
fusion to the politics of Europe, and may every 
nation be at war in six months," was a toast given 
in my hearing not long since. The man was in 
court to the Ministry for a job. 

Ye gentle Graces, if any such there be who 
preside over human actions, how must ye weep 
at the viciousness of man I 

When we consider, for the feelings of nature 
cannot be dismissed, the calamities of war and the 
n-i 11 
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miseries it inflicts upon the human species, the 
thousands and tens of thousands of every age 
and sex who are rendered wretched by the event, 
surely there is something in the heart of man that 
calls upon him to think! Surely there is some 
tender chord tuned by the hand of its Creator, 
that struggles to emit in the hearing of the soul 
a note of sorrowing sympathy. Let it then be 
heard, and let man learn to feel, that the true 
greatness of a nation is founded on the principles 
of humanity; and that to avoid a war when our 
own existence is not endangered, and wherein 
the happiness of man must be wantonly sacri- 
ficed, is a higher principle of true honor than 
madly to engage in it. 

But independent of all civil and moral con- 
siderations, there is no possible event that a war 
could produce benefits to England or France, on 
the present occasion, that could in the most dis- 
tant proportion recompense to either the expense 
she must be at. War involves in its progress 
such a train of unforeseen and unsupposed cir- 
cumstances, such a combination of foreign mat- 
ters, that no human wisdom can calculate the end. 
It has but one thing certain, and that is increase 
of TAXES. The policy of European courts is now 
so cast, and their interests so interwoven with 
12 
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each oilier, that however easy it may be to begin 
a war, the weight and influence of interfering 
nations compel even the conqueror to unprofita- 
ble conditions of peace. 

Commerce and maritime strength are now be- 
coming the fashion, or rather the rage of Europe, 
and this naturally excites in them a combined 
wish to prevent either England or France in- 
creasing its comparative strength by destroying, 
or even relatively weakening, the other, and 
therefore whatever views each may have at the 
commencement of a war, new enemies will arise 
as either gains the advantage, and continued ob- 
stacles ensue to embarrass success. 

The greatness of Louis XIV made Europe 
his enemy, and the same cause will pro- 
duce the same consequence to any other Euro- 
pean power. That nation, therefore, is only 
truly wise, who, contenting herself with the 
means of defense, creates to herself no unneces- 
sary enemies by seeking to be greater than the 
system of Europe admits. The monarch or the 
minister who exceeds this line, knows but little 
of his business. It is what the poet on another 
occasion calls — 

The point where sense and nonsense join. 
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Perhaps there is not a greater instance of the 
folly of calculating upon events, than are to be 
found in the treaties of alliance. As soon as they 
have answered the immediate purpose of either 
of the parties they are but little regarded. Pre- 
tenses afterward are never wanting to explain 
them away, nor reasons to render them abortive. 
And if half the money which nations lavish on 
speculative alliances were reserved for their own 
immediate purpose, whenever the occasion shall 
arrive, it would be more productively and advan- 
tageously employed. 

Monarchs and ministers, from ambition or 
resentment, often contemplate to themselves 
schemes of future greatness, and set out with 
what appears to them the fairest prospect: In 
the meanwhile, the great wheel of time and fate 
revolves unobserved, and something never 
dreamed of turns up and blasts the whole. A 
few fancied or unprofitable laurels supply the ab- 
sence of success, and the exhausted nation is 

HUZZAED INTO NEW TAXES. 

The politics and interests of European courts 
are so frequently varying with regard to each 
other, that there is no fixing even the probability 
of their future conduct. But the great principle 
of alliancing seems to be but little understood, 
14 
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or little cultivated in courts, perhaps tiie least of 
all, in that of England. No alliance can be op- 
erative that does not embrace within itself, not 
only the attachment of the sovereigns, but the 
real interest of the nations. 

The alliance between France and Spain, how- 
ever it may be spoken of as a mere family com- 
pact, derives its greatest strength from national 
interest. The mines of Peru and Mexico are the 
soul of this alliance. Were those mines extinct, 
the family compact would most probably dissolve. 

There exists not a doubt in the mind of Spain, 
what part England would act, respecting those 
mines, could she demolish the maritime power of 
France; and therefore the interest of Spain feels 
itself continually united with France. Spain has 
high ideas of honor, but has not the same ideas of 
English honor. They consider England as 
wholly governed by principles of interest, and 
that whatever she thinks it her interest to do, and 
supposes she has the power of doing, she makes 
very little ceremony of attempting. 

But this is not all — ^there is not a nation in 
Europe but what is more satisfied that those 
mines should be in the possession of Spain, than 
in that of any other European nation; because 
the wealtii of those mines, sufficient to ruin 

15 
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Europe in the hands of some of its powers, is 
innocently employed with respect to Europe* and 
better and more peaceably distributed among 
them all, through the medium of Spain, than it 
woidd be through that of any other nation. This 
is one of the secret causes that combine so large 
a part of Europe in the interest of France, 
because they cannot but consider her as a stand- 
ing barrier to secure to them the free and equal 
distribution of this wealth throughout all the 
dominions of Europe. 

This alliance of interest is likewise one of the 
unseen cements that prevents Spain and Portu- 
gal, two nations not very friendly to each other, 
proceeding to hostilities. They are both in the 
same situation, and, whatever their dislikes may 
be, they cannot fail to consider that by giving 
way to resentment that would weaken and ex- 
haust themselves, each woidd be exposed a prey 
to some stronger power. 

In short, this alliance of national interest is 
the only one that can be trusted, and the only 
one that can be operative. All other alliances 
formed on the mere will and caprice of sover- 
eigns, of family connections, uncombined with 
national interests, are but the quagmire of poli- 
ticSy and never fail to become a loss to that na- 
16 
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tion who wastes its present substance on the ex- 
pectancy of distant returns. 

With regard to Holland, a man must know 
very little of the matter, not to know that there 
exists a stronger principle of rivalship between 
Holland and England in point of commerce, than 
prevails between England and France in point 
of power: and, therefore, whenever a stadtholder 
of Holland shall see it his interest to unite with 
the principle of his country, and act in concert 
with the sentiments of the very people who pay 
him for his services, the means now taken by Eng- 
land to render him formidable, will operate con- 
trary to the political expectations of the present 
day. 

Circumstances will produce their own natural 
effects, and no other, let the hopes or expecta- 
tions of man be what they may. It is not our 
doing a thing with a design that it shall answer 
such or such an end, that will cause it to produce 
that end; the means taken must have a natural 
ability and tendency within themselves to pro- 
duce no other, for it is this, and not our wishes of 
policy, that governs the event. 

The English Navigation Act was leveled 
against the interest of the Dutch as a whole na- 
tion, and therefore it is not to be supposed that 

17 
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the catching at the accidental circumstances of 
one man, as in the case of the present Stadthold- 
er, can combine the interest of that comitry with 
this. A few years, perhaps a less time, may re- 
move him to the place where all things are forgot- 
ten, and his successor, contemplating his father's 
troubles, will be naturally led to reprobate the 
means that produced them, and to repose himself 
on the interests of his country, in preference to 
the accidental and tumultuous assistance of ex- 
terior power. 

England herself exhibits at this day a species 
of this kind of policy. The present reign, by 
embracing the Scotch, has tranquillized and con- 
ciliated the spirit that disturbed the two former 
reigns. Accusations were not wanting at that 
time to reprobate the policy as tinctured with in- 
gratitude toward those who were the immediate 
means of the Hanover Succession. The brilliant 
pen of Junius was drawn forth, but in vain. It 
enraptured without convincing; and though in 
the plenitude of its rage it might be said to give 
elegance to bitterness, yet the policy survived the 
blast. 

What then will be the natural consequence of 
this expense, on account of the Stadtholder, or of 
a war entered into from that cause? Search the 
18 
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various windings and caverns of the human heart, 
and draw from thence the most probable conclu- 
sion, for this is more to be depended upon than the 
projects or declarations of ministers. 

It may do very well for a paragraph in a mis- 
erable common newspaper, or the wild effusions 
of romantic politicians, or the mercenary views of 
those who wish for war on any occasion, merely 
for the sake of jobs and contracts, to talk of 
[French finesse or French intrigue ; but the Dutch 
are not a people to be impressed by the finesse 
or intrigue of France or England, or any other 
nation. If there has been any finesse in the case, 
it has been between the Electorate of Hanover, 
the Ejng of Prussia, and the Stadtholder, in 
which it is most probable the people of England 
will be finessed out of a sum of money. 

The Dutch, as is already observed, are not a 
people open to the impression of finesse. It is 
lost upon them. They are impressed by their 
commercial interest. It is the political soul of 
their country, the spring of their actions, and 
when this principle coincides with their ideas of 
freedom, it has all the impulse a Dutchman is ca- 
pable of feeling. 

The Opposition in Holland were the enemies 
of the Stadtholder, upon a conviction that he was 

19 
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As to the consequence of Holland in the scale 
of Europe, (the great stake, say some of the 
newspapers, for which England is contending) , 
that is naturally pointed out by her condition: 
As merchants for other nations her interest dic- 
tates to her to be a neutral power, and this she 
always will be unless she is made war upon, as was 
the case in the last war; and any expectation be- 
yond what is the line of her interest, that is, be- 
yond neutrality, either in England or France, 
will prove abortive. It therefore cannot be pol- 
icy to go to war to effect that at a great expense, 
which will naturally happen of itself, and beyond 
which there is nothing to expect. 

Let Holland be allied with England or with 
France, or with neither, or with both, her na- 
tional conduct, consequently arising out of her 
circumstances, will be nearly the same, that is, she 
will be neutral. Alliances have such a natural 
tendency to sink into harmlesSf unoperative 
things, that to make them a cause for going to 
war, either to prevent their being formed, or to 
break any already formed, is the silliest specula- 
tion that war can be made upon, or wealth wasted 
to accomplish. It would scarcely be worth the 
attempt, if war could be carried on without ex- 
pense, because almost the whole that can be 
22 
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hoped at the risk and expense of a war, is effected 
by their natural tendency to inactivity. 

However pompous the declarations of an al- 
liance may be, the object of many of them is no 
other than good-will, and reciprocally securing, 
as far as such security can go, that neither shall 
join the enemies of the other in any war that may 
happen. But the national circumstances of 
Holland, operate to insure this tranquillity on her 
part as effectually to the power she is not allied 
with, as the engagement itself does to the power 
with whom she is allied; therefore the security 
from circumstances is as good as the security 
from engagement. 

As to a cordial union of interest between Hol- 
land and England, it is as unnatural to happen as 
between two individual rivals in the same trade: 
And if there is any step that England could take 
to put it at a still greater distance, it is the part 
she is now acting. She has increased the animos- 
ity of Holland on the speculative politics of in- 
teresting the Stadtholder, whose future repose 
depends upon uniting with the Opposition in 
Holland, as the present reign did with the Scotch. 
How foolish then has been the policy, how need- 
less the expense, of engaging in a war on account 
of the affairs of Holland. 
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A cordiality between England and France is 
less improbable than between England and Hol- 
land. It is not how an Englishman feels but 
how a Dutchman feels, that decides this question. 
Between England and France there is no real 
rivalship of interest; it is more the eflFect of tem- 
per, disposition, and the jealousy of confiding in 
each other, than any substantial cause, that keeps 
up the animosity. But on the part of Holland 
toward England, there is over and above the 
spirit of animosity, the more powerful motives of 
interested commercial rivalship, and the galling 
remembrance of past injuries. 

The making war upon them under Lord 
North's administration, when they were taking 
no part in the hostilities, but merely acting the 
business of merchants, is a circumstance that will 
not easily be forgotten by them. On these rea- 
sons, therefore, which are naturally deduced from 
the operative feelings of mankind, any expecta- 
tion of attaching Holland to England, as a 
friendly power, is vague and futile. Nature has 
her own way of working in the heart, and all 
plans of politics not founded thereon will dis- 
appoint themselves. 

Anyone who will review the history of Eng-^ 
lish politics for several years past, must perceive 
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they have been directed without system. To es- 
tablish this, it is only necessary to examine one 
drcmnstance, fresh in the mind of every man. 

The American war was prosecuted at a very 
great expense, on the publicly declared opinion, 
that the retaining America was necessary to the 
existence of England; but America being now 
separated from England, the present politics are, 
that she is better without her than with her. 
Both these cannot be true, and their contradic- 
tion to each other shows want of system. If the 
latter is true, it amounts to an impeachment of 
the political judgment of government, because 
the discovery ought to have been made before the 
expense was gone into. 

This single circumstance, yet fresh in every, 
man's mind, is sufficient to create a suspicion, 
whether the present measures are more wisely 
founded than the former ones; and whether expe- 
rience may not prove, that going to war for the 
sake of the Stadtholder, or for the hope of retain- 
ing a partial interest in Holland^ who under any 
connection, can from circumstances be no more 
than a neutral power, is not as weak policy as 
going to war to retain America. 

If England is powerful enough to maintain 
her own ground and consequence in the world as 
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an independent nation, she needs no foreign con- 
nection. If she is not, the fact contradicts the 
popular opinion that she is. Therefore, either 
her politics are wrong, or her true condition is 
not what she supposes it to be. Either she must 
give up her opinion to justify her politics, or 
renounce her politics to vindicate her opinion. 

If some kind of connection with Holland is 
supposed to be an object worthy some expense 
to obtain, it may be asked why was that connec- 
tion broken by making war upon her in the last 
war? If it was not then worth preserving with- 
out expense, is it now worth re-obtaining at a 
vast expense? If the Hollanders do not like 
the English, can they be made to like them 
against their wills? If it shall be said that un- 
der the former connection they were unfriendly, 
will they be more friendly under any other? 

They were then in as free a situation to choose 
as any future circumstances can make them, and, 
therefore, the national governing sentiment of 
the country can be easily discovered; for it sig- 
nifies not what or who a stadtholder may be, 
that which governs Holland is, and always must 
be, a commercial principle, and it will follow this 
line in spite of politics. Interest is as predomi- 
nant and as silent in its operations as love; it re- 
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sists all the attempts of force, and oountermines 
all the stratagem of controL 

The most able English statesmen and poli- 
ticians have always held it as a principle, that 
foreign connections served only to embarrass and 
exhaust England. That, surromided by the 
ocean, she could not be invaded, as countries are 
on the Continent of Europe, and that her insular 
situation dictated to her a different system of 
politics to what those countries required, and that 
to be enleagued with them was sacrificing the 
advantages of situation to a capricious system 
of politics. That though she might serve them 
they could not much serve her, and that as the 
service must at all times be paid for, it could al- 
ways be procured when it was wanted; and that 
it would be better to take it up in this line than to 
embarrass herself with speculative alliances that 
served rather to draw her into a continental war 
on their account, than extricate her from a war 
undertaken on her own account. 

From this discussion of the affairs of Hol- 
land, and of the inadequacy of Holland as an 
object of war, we will proceed to show that 
neither England nor France are in a condition 
to go to war, and that there is no present object 
to the one or the other to recompense the expense 
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fihat each must be at, or atone to the subjects of 
either for the additional burdens that must be 
brought upon them. I defend the cause of the 
poor, of the manufacturers, of the tradesmen, of 
the farmers, and of all those on whom the real 
burden of taxes fall — ^but above all, I defend the 
cause of humanity. 

It will always happen, that any rumor of war 
will be popular among a great number of people 
in London. There are thousands who live by it; 
it is their harvest; and the clamor which those 
people keep up in newspapers and conversations 
passes unsuspiciously for the voice of the peo- 
ple, and it is not till after the mischief is done, 
that the deception is discovered. 

Such people are continually holding up, in 
very magnified terms, the wealth of the nation, 
and the depressed condition of France, as reasons 
for commencing a war, without knowing any- 
thing of either of these subjects. 

But admitting them to be as true as they are 
false, as will be hereafter shown, it certainly indi- 
cates a vileness in the national disposition of any 
country, that will make the accidental, internal 
difficulties to which all nations are subject, and 
sometimes encumbered with, a reason for making 
war upon them. The amazing increase and mag- 
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nitude of the paper currency now floating in all 
parts of England, exposes her to a shock as much 
more tremendous than the shock occasioned by 
the bankruptcy of the South Sea funds, as the 
quantity of credit and paper currency is now 
greater than they were at that time. 

Whenever such a circumstance shall happen, 
and the wisest men in the nation are, and cannot 
avoid being, impressed with the danger, it would 
be looked upon as baseness in France to make the 
distress and misfortune of England a cause and 
op{)ortunity for making war upon her, yet this 
hideous infidelity is publicly avowed in England. 
The bankruptcy of 1719 was precipitated by the 
great credit which the funds then had, and the 
confidence which people placed in them. Is not 
credit making infinitely greater strides now than 
it made then? Is not confidence equally as blind 
now as at that day? The people then supposed 
themselves as wise as they do now, yet they were 
miserably deceived, and the deception that has 
once happened will happen again from the same 
causes. 

Credit is not money, and tiieref ore it is not 
pay, neither can it be put in the place of money 
in the end. It is only the means of getting into 
debty not the means of getting out, otherwise the 
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national debt could not accumulate; and the delu- 
sion which nations are under respecting the ex- 
tension of credit is exactly like that which every 
man feels respecting life, the end is always near- 
er than was expected; and we become bankrupts 
in time by the same delusion that nations become 
bankrupts in property. 

The little which nations know, or are some- 
times willing to know, of each other, serves to 
precipitate them into wars which neither would 
have undertaken, had they fully known the ex- 
tent of the power and circumstances of each 
other; it may therefore be of some use to place 
the circumstances of England and France in a 
comparative point of view. 

In order to do this the accidental circum- 
stances of a nation must be thrown out of the ac- 
count. By accidental circumstances is meant, 
those temporary disjointings and derangements 
of its internal system which every nation in the 
world is subject to, and which, like accidental fits 
of sickness in the human body, prevent in the in- 
terim the full exertion and exercise of its nat- 
ural powers. 

The substantial basis of the power of a nation 
arises out of its population, its wealth, and its 
revenues. To these may be added the disposi- 
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tion of the people. Each of these will be spoken 
of as we proceed* 

Instances are not wanting to show that a na- 
tion confiding too much on its natural strength, 
is less inclined to be active in its operations than 
one of less natural powers who is obliged to sup- 
ply that deficiency by increasing its exertions. 
This has often been the case between England 
and France. The activity of England, arising 
from its fears, has sometimes exceeded the exer- 
tions of France, reposing on its confidence. 

But as this depends on the accidental disposi- 
tion of a people, it will not always be the same. 
It is a matter well known to every man who has 
lately been in France, that a very extraordinary 
diange is working itself in the minds of the peo- 
ple of that nation. A spirit that will render 
France exceedingly formidable whenever its 
government shall embrace the fortunate oppor- 
tunity of doubling its strength by allying, if it 
may be so expressed (for it is difficult to express 
a new idea by old terms) , the majesty of the sov- 
ereign with the majesty of the nation; for of all 
alliances, that is infinitely the strongest and the 
safest to be trusted to, because the interest so 
formed, and operating against external enemies, 
can never be divided. 
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It may be taken as a certain rule, that a sub- 
ject of any country attached to the government 
on the principles above mentioned, is of twice the 
value he was before. Freedom in the subject is 
not a diminution, as was formerly believed, of 
the power of government, but an increase of it. 
Tet the progress by which changes of this kind 
are effected, requires to be nicely attended to. 

Were governments to offer freedom to the 
people, or to show an anxiety for that purpose, 
the offer most probably would be rejected. The 
purpose for which it was offered might be mis- 
trusted. Therefore the desire must originate 
with, and proceed from the mass of the people, 
and when the impression becomes universal, and 
not before, is the important moment for the most 
effectual consolidation of national strength and 
greatness that can take place. 

While this change is working, there will ap- 
pear a kind of chaos in the nation; but the cre- 
ation we enjoy arose out of chaos, and our great- 
est blessings appear to have a confused begin- 
ning. 

Therefore we may take it for granted, that 
what has at this moment the appearance of dis- 
order in France, is no more than one of the links 
in that great chain of circumstances by which na- 
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tioDS acquire the summit of their greatness. The 
provincial assemblies already begun in France, 
are as full, or rather a fuller representation of 
the people than the Parliaments of England 
are. 

The French, or, as they were formerly called, 
the Franks, (from whence came the Englisli 
words frank and free) were once the freest people 
in Europe; and as nations appear to have their 
periodical revolutions, it is very probable they 
will be so again. The change is already begim. 
The people of France, as it was before observed, 
are beginning to think for themselves, and the 
people of England resigning up the prerogative 
of thinking. 

We shall now proceed to compare the present 
condition of England and France as to popula- 
tion, revenues and wealth, and show that neither 
is in a condition of going to war, and that war 
can end in nothing but loss, and, most probably, 
a temporary ruin to both nations. 

To establish this point so necessary for both 
nations to be impressed with, a free investigation 
of all matters connected with it is indispensable: 
If, therefore, anything herein advanced shall be 
disagreeable, it must be justified on the ground 
that it is better to be known in order to prevent 
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ruin, than to be concealed, when such conceal- 
ment serves only to hasten the ruin on. 

Population. — The population of France, 
being upwards of twenty-foiu* millions, is more 
than double that of Great Britain and Ireland; 
besides which France recruits more soldiers in 
Switzerland than England does in Scotland and 
Ireland. To this may likewise be added, that 
England and Ireland are not on the best terms. 
The suspicion that England governs Ireland for 
the purpose of keeping her low, to prevent her 
becoming her rival in trade and manufactures, 
will always operate to hold Ireland in a state of 
sentimental hostility with England. 

Revenues. — The revenues of France are 
twenty-foiu" millions sterling. The revenues of 
England fifteen millions and a half. The taxes 
per head in France are twenty shillings sterling; 
the taxes per head in England are two pounds 
four shillings and two pence. The national debt 
of France, including the life annuities (which 
are two-fifths of the whole debt, and are annually 
expiring) at eleven years purchase, is one hun- 
dred and forty-two millions sterling. The na- 
tional debt of England, the whole of which is on 
perpetual interest, is two hundred and forty-five 
millions. 
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The national debt of France contains a power 
of annihilating itself without any new taxes for 
that purpose; because it needs no more than to 
apply the life annuities^ as they expire, to the 
purchase of the other three-fifths, which are 
on perpetual interest. But the national debt of 
England has not this advantage, and therefore 
the million a year that is to be applied toward 
the reducing it is so much additional tax upon 
the people, over and above the current service. 

Wealth. — This is an important investiga- 
tion: it ought therefore to be heard with patience, 
and judged of without prejudice. 

Nothing is more common than for people to 
mistake one thing for another. Do not those 
who are crying up the wealth of the nation mis- 
take paper currency for riches? To ascertain 
this point may be one of the means of preventing 
that ruin which cannot fail to follow by persist- 
ing in the mistake. 

The highest estimation that is made of the 
quantity of gold and silver in Britain at this 
present day is twenty millions: and those who 
are most conversant with money transactions, be- 
lieve it to be considerably below that sum. Yet 
tills is no more money than what the nation pos- 
twenty years ago, and therefore, whatever 
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her trade may be, it has produced to her no profit. 
Certainly no man can be so miwise as to suppose 
that increasing the quantity of bank notes, which 
is done with as little trouble as printing of news- 
papers, is national wealth. 

The quantity of money in the nation was very 
well ascertained in the years 1778, '74i, and '76, 
by calling in the light gold coin. 

There were upwards of fifteen millions and a 
half of gold coin then called in, which, with up- 
wards of two millions of heavy guineas that re- 
mained out, and the silver coin, made above twen- 
ty millions, which is more than there is at this 
day. There is an amazing increase in the circu- 
lation of bank paper, which is no more national 
wealth than newspapers are; because an increase 
of promissory notes, the capital remaining unin- 
creasing, or not increasing in the same propor- 
tion, is no increase of wealth. It serves to raise 
false ideas which the judicious soon disco ver^ and 
the ignorant experience to their cost. 

Out of twenty millions sterling, the present 
quantity of real money in the nation, it would 
be too great an allowance to say that one-fourth 
of that sum, which is five millions, was in London. 
But even admitting this to be the case, it would 
require no very superior powers to ascertain 
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pretty nearly what proportion of that sum of five 
millions could be in the bank. It would be ridi- 
culous to suppose it could be less than half a mil- 
lion, and extravagant to suppose it could be two 
millions. 

It likewise requires no very extraordinary 
discernment to ascertain how immense the quan- 
tity of bank notes, compared to the capital in 
the bank must be, when it is considered that the 
national taxes are paid in bank notes, that all 
great transactions are done in bank notes, and 
that were a loan for twenty millions to be opened 
at the meeting of Parliament, it would most 
probably be subscribed in a few days. Yet all 
men must know the loan could not be paid in 
money, because it is at least four times greater 
than all the money in London, including the 
bankers and the bank amount* too. In short, 
everything shows, that the rage that overrun 
America, for paper money or paper currency, has 
reached to England under another name. There 
it was called continental money, and here it is 
called bank notes. But it signifies not what 
name it bears, if the capital is not equal to the re- 
demption. 

There is likewise another circiunstance that 
cannot fail to strike with some force when it is 
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mentioned, because every man that has anything 
to do with money transactions will feel the truth 
of it, though he may not before have reflected 
upon it. It is the embarrassed condition into 
which the gold coin is thrown by the necessity of 
weighing it, and by refusing guineas that are 
even standing weight, and there appears to be 
but few heavy ones. Whether this is intended to 
force the paper currency into circulation, is not 
here attempted to be asserted, but it certainly has 
that eflFect to a very great degree, because people, 
rather than submit to the trouble and hazard of 
weighing, will take paper in preference to money. 
This was once the case in America. 

The natural effect of increasing and continu- 
ing to increase paper currencies is that of ban- 
ishing the real money. The shadow takes place 
of the substance till the country is left with only 
shadows in its hands. 

A trade that does not increase the quantity 
of real money in a country, cannot be styled a 
profitable trade; yet this is certainly the case with 
England: and as to credit, of which so much has 
been said, it may be founded on ignorance or a 
false belief, as well as on real ability. 

In Amsterdam, the money deposited in the 
bank is never taken out again. The depositors, 
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when ihey have debts to pay^ transfer their rig^t 
to the persons to whom they are indebted, and 
those again proceed by the same practise, and the 
transfer of the right goes for payment; now 
could all the money deposited in the Bank of 
Amsterdam be privately removed away, and the 
matter be kept a secret, the ignorance, or the be- 
lief that the money was still there, would give the 
same credit as if it had not been removed. In 
short, credit is often no more than an opinion, 
and the difference between credit and money is 
that money requires no opinion to support it. 

All the countries in Europe annually increase 
in their quantity of gold and silver except Eng- 
land. By the registers kept at Lisbon and Ca- 
diz, the two ports into which the gold and silver 
from South America are imported, it appears 
that above eighty millions sterling have been im- 
ported within twenty years.* This has spread 
itself over Europe, and increased the quantity in 
all the countries on the Continent; yet twenty 
years ago there was as much gold and silver in 
England as there is at this time. 

The value of the silver imported into Europe 
exceeds that of the gold, yet everyone can see 

•Fpam ITfiS to 1777, a period of fifteen years of peace, the 
registered importations of gold and silver into Lisbon and Cadli, 
was aewcatj millions sterlings besides what was privately landed. 
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there is no increase of silver coin in England; 
very little silver coin appearing except what are 
called Birmingham shillings, which have a faint 
impression of King William on one side^ and are 
smooth on the other. 

In what is the profit of trade to show itself 
but by increasing the quantity of that which is 
the object of trade, money? An increase of pa- 
per is not an increase of national money, and the 
confounding paper and money together, or not 
attending to the distinction, is a rock that the 
nation will one day split upon. 

Whether the payment of interest to foreign- 
ers, or the trade to the East Indies, or the nation 
embroiling itself in foreign wars, or whether the 
amount of all the trade which England carries on 
with different parts of the world, collectively 
taken, balances itself without profit; whether one 
or all of these is the cause, why the quantity of 
money does not increase in England, is not, in 
this place the object of inquiry. It is the fact 
and not the cause that is the matter here treated 
of. 

Men immersed in trade and the concerns of a 

counting-house are not the most speculative in 

national affairs, or always the best judges of 

fhem. Accustomed to run risks in trade, they 
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are habitually prepared to run risks with govern- 
menty and though they are the first to suffer^ 
they are often the last to foresee an evil. 

Let us now east a look toward the manufac- 
tures. A great deal has been said of their flour- 
ishing condition, and perhaps a great deal too 
much, for it may again be asked, where is the 
profit if there is no increase of money? 

The woolen manufacture is the staple manu- 
facture of England, and this is evidently on the 
decline, in some, if not in all its branches. The 
dty of Norwich, one of the most populous cities 
in England, and wholly dependent on the wool- 
en manufacture, is at this day, in a very impov- 
erished condition, owing to the decline of its 
trade. 

But not to rest the matter on a general as- 
sertion, or embarrass it with numerous state- 
ments, we will produce a circumstance by which 
the whole progress of the trade may be ascer- 
tained. 

So long as thirty years ago, the price paid to 
the spinners of wool was one shilling for twenty- 
four skeins, each skein containing 560 yards. 
This, according to the term of the trade, was 
called giving a shillmg for a shilling. A good 
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hand would spin twelve skeins, which was six 
pence a day. 

According to the increase of taxes, and the 
increased price of all the articles of life, they cer- 
tBXDly ought now to get at least fifteen pence, for 
what thirty years ago they got a shilling for. 
But such is the decline of the trade, that the case 
is directly the contrary. They now get but nine 
pence for the shilling, that is, they get but nine 
pence for what thirty years ago they got a shil- 
ling for. Can these people cry out for war, when 
they are already half ruined by the decline of 
trade, and half devoured by the increase of 
taxes? 

But this is not the whole of the misfortunes 
which that part of the country suffers, and which 
will extend to others. The Norfolk farmers 
were the first who went into the practise of ma- 
nuring their land with marl; but time has shown 
that though it gave a vigor to the land for some 
years, it operated in the end to exhaust its stam- 
ina; that the lands in many parts are worse than 
before they begun to marl, and that it will not 
answer to marl a second time. 

The manuf actiu-ers of Manchester, Birming- 
ham and Sheffield have had of late a considerable 
spring, but this appears to be rather on specula- 
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tion than certainty. The speculations on the 
American market have failed, and that on Russia 
is becoming very precarious. Experience like- 
wise was wanting to ascertain the quantity which 
the treaty of commerce with France would give 
sale to^ and it is most probable the estimations 
have been too high, more especially as English 
goods will now become unpopular in France, 
which was not the case before the present inju- 
dicious ruptiu*e. 

But in the best state which manufactures can 
be in, they are very unstable sources of national 
wealth. The reasons are, that they seldom con- 
tinue long in one state. The market for them 
depends upon the caprice of fashions, and some- 
times of politics in foreign countries, and they 
are at all times exposed to rivalship as well as to 
diange. The Americans have already several 
manufactures among them, which they prefer to 
the English, such as axes, sc}i;hes, sickles, 
ploughs, planes, nails, etc. Window glass, which 
was once a considerable article of exjKirt from 
England to America, the Americans now pro- 
cure from other countries, nearly as good as the 
English crown glass, and but little dearer than 
the common green window glass. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so many pais 
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have been displayed to show what is called the 
increase of the commerce of England, and yet 
all of them have stopped short of the grand point, 
that is, they have gone no further than to show 
that a larger proportion of shipping, and a great- 
er quantity of tonnage have been employed of 
late years than formerly. But this is no more 
than what is happening in other parts of Europe. 
The present fashion of the world is commerce, 
and the quantity increases in France as well as 
in England. 

But the object of all trade is profit, and 
profit shows itself, not by an increase of paper 
ciu*rency, for that may be nationally had without 
the trouble of trade, but by an increase of real 
money: therefore the estimation should have 
ended, not in the comparative quantity of ship- 
ping and tonnage, but in the comparative quan- 
tity of gold and silver. 

Had the quantity of gold and silver increased 
in England, the ministerial writers would not 
have stopped short at shipping and tonnage; but 
if they know anything of the matter, they must 
know that it does not increase, and that the de- 
ception is occasioned by the increase of paper in- 
stead of money, and that as paper continues to 
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increase, gold and silver will diminish. Poorer 
in wealth, and richer in delusion. 

SomeUiing is radically wrong, and time will 
discover it to be putting paper in the room of 
money. 

Out of one hundred millions sterling of gold 
and silver, which must have been imported into 
Eiux)pe from South America since the com- 
mencement of the peace before last, it does not 
appear that England has derived or retains any 
portion of it. 

M. Necker states the annual increase of gold 
and silver in France, that is, the proportion which 
France draws of the annual importation into 
Europe, to be upwards of one million sterling. 
But England, in the space of twenty years, does 
not appear to have increased in anything but pa- 
per currency. 

Credulity is wealth while credulity lasts, and 
credit is, in a thousand instances, the child of 
credulity. It requires no more faith to believe 
paper to be money, than to believe a man could 
go into a quart bottle; and the nation whose cre- 
dulity can be imposed upon by bottle conjuring, 
can, for a time, be imposed upon by paper con- 
juring. 

From these matters we pass on to make some 
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observations on the national debt, which is an- 
other species of paper currency. 

In short, to whatever point the eye is directed, 
whether to the money, the paper, the manufac- 
tures, the taxes, or the debt, the inability of sup- 
porting a war is evident, unless it is intended to 
carry it on by fleecing the skin over people's ears 
by taxes; and therefore the endangering the na- 
tion in a war for the sake of the Stadtholder of 
Holland, or the King of Prussia, or any other 
foreign affairs, from which England can derive 
no possible advantage, is an absurd and ruinous 
system of politics. 

France, perhaps, is not in a better situation, 
and therefore, a war where both must lose, and 
wherein they could only act the part of seconds, 
must historically have been denominated a boy- 
ish, foolish, imnecessary quarrel. 

But before we enter on the subject of the na- 
tional debt, it will be proper to make a general 
review of the different manner of carrying on 
war since the Revolution to what was the prac- 
tise before. 

Before the Revolution the intervals of peace 
and war always found means to pay off the ex- 
pense, and leave the nation clear of incumbrance 
at the commencement of any succeeding war; 
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and even for some years after the Revolution 
this practise was continued. 

From the year 1688 (the era of the Revolu- 
tion) to the year 1702, a period of fourteen 
years, the sums borrowed by Gk>vemibent at 
different times, amounted to forty-four millions; 
yet this sum was paid off almost as fast as it was 
borrowed; thirty-four millions being paid off, at 
the commencement of the year 1702. This was 
a greater exertion than the nation has ever made 
since, for exertion is not in borrowing but in pay- 
ing. 

From that time wars have been carried on by 
borrowing and funding the capital on a perpetu- 
al interest, instead of paying it off, and thereby 
continually carrying forward and accumulating 
the weight and expense of every war into the 
next. By this means that which was light at 
first becomes immensely heavy at last. The 
nation has now on its shoulders the weight of all 
the wars from the time of Queen Anne. This 
practise is exactly like that of loading a horse 
with a feather at a time till you break his back. 

The national debt exhibits at this day a strik- 
ing novelty. It has traveled on in a circular 
progression till the amount of the annual inter- 
est has exactly overtaken, or become equal to> 
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the first capital of the national debt, nine mil- 
lions. Here begins the evidence of the predic- 
tions so long foretold by the ablest calculators in 
the nation. The interest will in succession over- 
take all the succeeding capitals, and that with 
the proportioned rapidity with which those cap- 
itals accumulated; because by continuing the 
practise, not only higher and higher premiums 
must be given for loans, but the money, or rather 
the paper, will not go so far as it formerly did, 
and therefore the debt will increase with a con- 
tinually increasing velocity. 

The expense of every war, since the national 
debt began, has, upon an average, been double 
the expense of the war preceding it; the expense 
therefore of the next war will be at least two 
hundred millions, which will increase the annual 
interest to at least seventeen millions, and conse- 
quently the taxes in the same proportion; the fol- 
lowing war wiU increase the interest to thirty- 
three millions, and a third war will mount up the 
interest to sixty-five millions. 

This is not going on in the spirit of predic- 
tion, but taking what has already been as a rule 
for what will yet be, and therefore the nation has 
but a miserable prospect to look at. The weight 
of accumulating interest is not much felt till 
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after many years have passed over; but when it 
begins to be heavy, as it does now, the burden 
increases like that of purchasing a horse with a 
farthing for the first nail of the shoe and 
doubling it. 

As to Mr. Pitt's scheme of reducing the na- 
tional debt by a million a year, applied to the 
purchase of stock, it will turn out, to say the least 
of it, a ridiculous and frivolous project. For if 
a minister has not experience enough to distin- 
guish a feather in the air, and such there always 
will be, from the Grod of War, nor the clamors 
and interest of those who are seeking for jobs 
and contracts from the voice and interests of the 
people, he will soon precipitate the nation into 
some unnecessary war; and therefore any scheme 
of redemption of the debt, founded on the sup- 
posed continuance of peace, will, with such con- 
duct, be no more than a balloon. 

That the funding system contains within it- 
self the seeds of its own destruction, is as cer- 
tain as that the human body contains within it- 
self the seeds of death. The event is as fixed as 
fate, unless it can be taken as a proof that be- 
cause we are not dead we are not to die. 

The consequence of the funding scheme, even 
if no other event takes place, will be to create two 
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violent parties in the nation. The one, goaded 
by taxes continually increasing to pay the inter- 
est, the other reaping a benefit from the taxes by 
receiving the interest. This is very strongly 
shadowed forth, like the handwriting on the wall, 
by the ingenious author of the ''Commercial 
Atlas," in his observations on the national debt. 

The slumber that for several years has over- 
shadowed the nation in all matters of public 
finance, cannot be supposed to last forever. The 
people have not yet awakened to the subject, and 
it is taken for granted that they never will. 
But, if a supposed unnecessary expenditure of 
between five and six millions sterling in the 
finances of France (for the writer undertakes 
not to judge of the fact) has awakened that 
whole nation, a people supposed to be perfectly 
docile in all national matters, surely the people 
of England will not be less attentive to their 
rights and properties. If this should not be the 
case, the inference will be fairly drawn that Eng- 
land is losing the spirit that France is taking up, 
and that it is an ingenious device in the Minis- 
try to compose the nation to unpopular and un- 
necessary taxes, by shamming a victory when 
there was no enemy at haiid. 

In short, every war serves to increase every 
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kind of paper currency in the nation, and to 
diminish the quantity of gold and silver, by send- 
ing it to Prussia and other foreign countries. 

It will not be denied that credulity is a strong 
trait in the English character; and this has in 
no instance shown itself more than in mistaking 
paper for money, except it be in the unaccount- 
able ignorance of mistaking the debt of the na- 
tion for riches. But the suspicion is beginning 
to awake. 

We will close this article with observing, that 
a new kind of paper currency has arisen within 
a few years, which is that of country bank notes; 
almost every town now has its bank, its paper 
mint, and the coinage of paper is become univer- 
sal. In the meantime the melting down the 
light guineas, and recoining them, passes, with 
those who know no better, for an increase of 
money; because every new guinea they see, and 
which is but seldom, they naturally suppose to 
be a guinea more, when it is really nothing else 
than an old guinea new cast. 

From this account of the money, paper, and 
national debt of England, we proceed to com- 
pare it with the money, paper, and national debt 
of France. 

It is very well known that paper has not 
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the same credit in France which it has in Eng- 
land, and that, consequently, there is much less 
of it. This has naturally operated to increase 
the quantity of gold and silver in France, and 
prevent the increase of paper. 

The highest estimation of the quantity of gold 
and silver in England, as already stated, is 
twenty millions sterling, and the quantity of pa- 
per grafted thereon, immense. 

The quantity of gold and silver in France is 
ninety millions sterling, and the quantity of pa- 
per grafted thereon trifling. France, therefore, 
has a long run of credit yet in reserve, which 
England has already expended; and it will natu- 
rally follow, that when the Grovemment of 
France and the nation shall adjust their differ- 
ences by an amicable embrace of each other, that 
this reserved credit will be brought forth, and 
the power of France will be doubly increased. 

The adjustment of these differences is but the 
business of a day, whenever its government 
shall see the proper moment for doing it; and 
nothing would precipitate this event more than 
a war. The cry of war from the injudicious 
provocations given by the British Ministry, and 
the disadvantageous effect of the Commercial 
Treaty, is becoming popular in France. 
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The near situation of France to Spain and Por- 
tugal, the two countries which import gold and 
silver, and her manufactures being better adapt- 
ed to the warm climate of those countries than the 
manufactures of England, give her superior op- 
portunities of drawing money into the nation; 
and as she has but little trade to the East Indies, 
the money so drawn in is not drawn out again, 
as in England. 

Another advantage is that, from the great- 
ness of her dominions, she has no occasion to 
waste her wealth in hiring foreign troops, as is 
the practise with England; and a third advan- 
tage is, that the money which England squanders 
in Prussia and other countries on the Continent 
serves to increase the wealth of France, because 
a considerable part of it centers there through 
the medium of her commerce. 

Admitting Great Britain and Ireland to con- 
tain ten millions of inhabitants, the quantity of 
money per head is forty shillings; the money per 
head in France is three pounds fifteen shillings, 
which is nearly double. 

The national debt of England, compared to 
the whole amount of money in the nation, is as 
twelve to one, that is, the debt is twelve times 
greater than all the money amounts to. 
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The national debt of France, compared to 
the whole amount of her money, is considerably 
less than as two is to one; that is, her debt is 
not so much as twice the amount of her money. 
France, therefore, as already stated, has an im- 
mense credit in reserve whenever the settlement 
of her present internal differences shall furnish 
her with the means of employing it; and that 
period, so much to be dreaded by England, is 
hastening on. 

The annual interest of the national debt of 
England and France is nearly equal, being 
NINE MILLIONS Sterling; but with this difference, 
that above three millions and a half of the an- 
nual interest of France are only life annuities. 
The interest, therefore, of her debt lessens every 
year, and she will have a surplus to the amount 
of three millions and a half, to apply to the pur- 
chase of that part of the debt which is on per- 
petual interest; therefore, without any new taxes 
for that purpose, she can discharge her whole 
debt in less than a third of the time in which it 
can be done in England, according to Mr. Pitt's 
plan, with his additional tax of a million a year. 

But let the event of Mr. Pitt's plan be what 
it may, as to reducing the debt, there is one cir- 
cumstance that cannot fail to accompany it^ which 
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is, that of making it the interest of Government, 
in executing this plan, to undermine the interest 
of its creditors, or the value of the f unds, for the 
purpose of purchasing at a cheaper rate. 

The plan is founded on the presumption of a 
long, uninterrupted peace, and that future loans 
would not be wanted, which cannot now be ex- 
pected, for France in her turn is getting into a 
temper for war. The plan naturally strikes at 
the credit of Government, in contracting further 
debts; for were a loan to be opened to-morrow, 
the subscribers, naturally perceiving that it was 
the interest of Government to undermine them as 
soon as they became creditors, would conse- 
quently seek to secure themselves by demanding 
higher premiums at first. It is a question 
whether a premium of thirty per cent is now 
as good as ten was before, and therefore the 
plan, in case of a war, instead of lessening the 
debt, serves to push it more rapidly on. 

The minister certainly never understood the 
natural operation of his plan, or he would not 
have acted as he has done. The plan has two 
edges, while he has supposed it to have only one. 
It strikes at the debt in peace, and at the credit 
in war. 

The gentleman who originally f lunished the 
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minister with this plan, now gives it totally up. 
He knew its operation both in peace and war, 
but the minister appears not to have compre- 
hended it. But if he has made a mistake, his 
youth and inexperience must be his apology. 

The plan, unless it should be altered, that is 
given out for providing for the expense of the 
late armaments, is in reality no other than the 
American plan of paper money, and it is very 
probable that the minister has received it from 
some American refugee. 

The plan given out is that the minister is 
to borrow the money of the bank. Here is the 
delusion. The name of money covers the decep- 
tion. For the case is that the bank does not lend 
the real money, but it issues out an emission of 
bank-paper, and the presumption is that there 
will be no run upon the bank in consequence of 
such an extraordinary emission; but if there 
should, no man can be at a loss in foreseeing the 
issue. 

There are those who remember that on a 
former run the bank was obliged to prolong the 
time of paying shillings and sixpences, and it is 
universally credited that a quantity of silver is 
now preserved in the bank for the same purpose; 
but the device, to every person of reflection, 
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shows that the capital is not equal to the demands, 
and that the Chapter of Accidents is part of the 
Bible of Bank. 

It may be asked why does not the Grovem- 
ment issue the paper instead of the bank? The 
answer is, that it is exactly the same Uiing in 
the endf only with this difference in the mode, 
that were the Government to do it, it would be 
too visible a system of paper currency, and that 
a disguise is necessary. 

Having recourse to the bank, is a kind of 
playing the bank off against the funds, fighting 
one kind of paper against another, and in the 
combat both will be sufferers. 

In short, the delusion of paper riches is work- 
ing as rapidly in England as it did in America. 
A young and inexperienced minister, like a young 
and inexperienced Congress, may suppose that 
he sees mines of wealth in a printing press, and 
that a nation cannot be exhausted while there is 
paper and ink enough to print paper money. 
Every new emission, until the delusion bursts, 
will appear to the nation an increase of wealth. 
Every merchant's coffers will appear a treasury, 
and he will swell with paper riches till he becomes 
a bankrupt. 

When a bank makes too free with its pa- 
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per, it exposes itself in much the same mamier 
which a govermnent does that makes too free 
with its power; too much credit is as bad as too 
little; and there is such a thing as governing too 
much, as well in a bank, as in a government. But 
nothing exposes a bank more than being under 
the influence instead of the protection of govern- 
ment, and whenever either the property or the 
credit of a bank, can be commanded or influenced 
by a government, or a minister, its destruction is 
not far oflF. 

We have now stated the comparative condi- 
tion of England and France as to money mat- 
ters. But there yet remain some things neces- 
sary to be touched upon. 

It is an error very frequently committed in 
the world to mistake disposition for condition. 

France, with a much better permanent con- 
dition for war than England, is in a less disposi- 
tion to enter into one, and this want of disposi- 
tion in her is mistaken in England for want of 
condition; and on the other hand, the apparent 
disposition in England for war is mistaken by her 
for a condition to undertake and carry one on. 

There appears a uniformity in all the works 
of nature, from individual animals up to nations. 
The smaller animals are always the most fretful, 
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passionate and insulting. They mistake temper 
for strength, and often fall a sacrifice to vexa- 
tious impetuosity, while larger ones go calmly 
on, and require repeated provocations to incense 
them. France may yet be aggravated into war, 
and very probably will. Where the condition 
exists, the disposition may at any time take place. 
We may create temper, but we cannot create 
strength. 

While the literature of England preserves an 
honorable rank among the nations of Europe, 
her national character is most miserably suffering 
in the world through her newspapers. The most 
barefaced perfidiousness, the most abandoned 
principles are daily propagated. A total disre- 
gard to all the obligations of national faith and 
honor are publicly professed. Instead of that 
true greatness of heart, that calm grandeur of 
sentiment, that generous disdain of vulgar little- 
ness that ought always to accompany the disputes 
of nations, scarcely anything is to be seen but 
mean abuse and low scurrility. This is not the 
case in any other country in the world but Eng- 
land. 

We will now proceed to conclude with a few 
additional observations on the state of politics. 

For several weeks the nation was amused with 
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the daily rumors of some great Cabinet secret, 
and admiring how profoundly the secret was 
kept, when the only secret was, that there was 
no secret to divulge. 

But this opinion of a secret very well shows 
that the opinion of the nation was opposed to 
the opinion of the minister, or the supposition 
of some great secret would not have taken place, 
as the affairs of the Stadtholder were then pub- 
licly known. It shows that the nation did not 
think the Stadtholder of Holland a sufficient rea- 
son for laying new taxes on England, and run- 
ning into the risk and expense of a war, and 
great was the surprise when the declaration and 
counter-declaration, like twin mice, peeped from 
the Cabinet. 

But there is one secret that requires to be 
investigated, which is, whether the minister did 
not know that France would not engage in a war, 
and whether the preparations were not an idle pa- 
rade, foujided on that knowledge. 

Whether it was not meanly putting England 
under the banners of Prussia, and taking thereby 
a dishonorable advantage of the internal perplex- 
ity which France was then in, and which in its 
turn may happen to England, to assume the air 
of a challenge, which it must be known would 
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not be acx^pted, because there was nothing to 
make the acceptance necessary. 

Whether this conduct in the minister does not 
mischievously operate to destroy the harmony 
that appeared to be growing up between the two 
nations; to lessen, if not totally destroy, the ad- 
vantages of the Commercial Treaty, and to lay 
the seeds of future wars, when there was a pros- 
pect of a long and uninterrupted peace. 

When there are two ways of accomplishing 
the same object, it almost always happens that 
the one is better than the other; and whether the 
minister has not chosen the worst, a few observa- 
tions will elucidate. 

It signifies not what airy schemes, projects, 
or even treaties may be formed, especially if done 
under the point of the bayonet, for all that can 
be expected of Holland is neutrality. Her trade 
is with all nations, and it is from her neutrality 
that this trade has arisen. Destroy this neutrality 
and Holland is destroyed. Therefore it matters 
not what sentiments party men may be of in Hol- 
land as to the stadtholdership, because there is 
still a superior banner under which all will unite. 

Holland will not expose her trade to the de- 
vastations of England by joining France in a 
war, neither will she expose it to France by join- 
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ing England. It may very well be asked, what 
are England or France to Holland, that she 
should join with either in a war, unless she is 
compelled to it by one or the other making war 
upon her, as was the case in the last war? 

Events may socm happen in Europe to make 
all the force that Prussia can raise necessary to 
her own defense, and Holland must be wise 
enough to see that by joining England she not 
only exposes her trade to France, but likewise 
her dominions, because France can invade her in 
a quarter in which England cannot defend her, 
provided her generals prove true, for Holland 
lies open to France by land. 

It is, therefore, more immediately the interest 
of Holland to keep on good terms with France; 
neither can England give her any equivalent to 
balance this circumstance. How foolish then are 
the politics which are directed to unnatural and 
impossible objects I Surely the experience of a 
century past is sufficient to show to any man, 
except one of yesterday, what the conduct of 
Holland in all cases must be. 

But there is another circumstance that does 
not fail to impress foreigners, and especially Hol- 
land; which is, that the immensity of the national 
debt of England, the prospect of its still increas- 
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ing, and the exorbitancy of her paper currencies, 
render her too insecure in herself to be much con- 
fided in by foreign nations for any length of 
time. Because that which must happen may soon 
happen. 

Concerning the rescript delivered by the 
French minister, there is one certain explanation 
to be put upon it, which is, that if France had 
been disposed for war, she would not have made 
that communication. The very making it goes 
to a full explanation of the parts; and as soon as 
Mr. Pitt obtained this knowledge, it appeared to 
him a safe moment to gird on his sword; and 
when he found that France was as well weaponed 
as himself, to propose to take it off again. This 
is in a few words the whole history of the cam- 
paign. A war minister in peace, and a peace 
minister in war. Brave where there is no danger, 
and prudent when there is. 

The rescript could be nothing else than an 
explanation, on the part of France, of the situa- 
tion she conceived herself to be subject to, and 
the probable consequences that might f oUow from 
it. This she was not obliged to make, and there- 
fore her making it was a matter of civil communi- 
cation toward a power she was at peace with, 
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and which in return entitled her to a similar com- 
munication on the part of the British Cabinet. 
All this might have been done without either the 
expense, the tumult, the provocations, or the ill 
blood that has been created. 

The alliance between France and the Dutch 
was formed while the Stadtholder was a part of 
the Government, therefore France could not, 
from that alliance, take a part either for or 
against him. She could only act when the whole 
interest of the Republic was exposed to a foreign 
enemy, and it was not certain that this might not 
be the case. 

The rescript, therefore, instead of being taken 
as a ground for war, was in itself a ground for 
peace, because it tended to bring on a discussion 
of all the circumstances of France and England 
relative to Holland, which would not have failed 
to place Holland in a state of neutrality, and that 
only will be the final event now; because, inde- 
pendent of all parties, no other is consistent with 
the whole national interest of that republic. 

But this is not being done, it is now left to 
the Dutch to do it for themselves. 

An alliance with England, at the same time 
there is one existing with France, will secure this 
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neutrality, so necessary to the Dutch Republic 
By this stroke of politics she will be free from all 
obligations to join with either in a war, and be 
guaranteed by both. Her alliance with England 
will debar England from molesting her trade by 
sea, and that with France will debar France from 
the same thing, and likewise from invading her 
by land in all future cases. There are so many 
probable circumstances to arise on the Continent 
of Europe, that the situation of Holland requires 
this safeguard, more especially from France, on 
account of her land connection. 

The rising greatness of the Russian Empire, 
the probable union of this empire with those of 
Germany and France, and consequently with 
Spain, whose interests cannot be separated, and 
the probability of a rupture between the Emper- 
or and the King of Prussia, are matters that can- 
not fail to impress the Dutch with the necessity 
of securing themselves by land as well as by sea, 
and to prevent their being drawn into the quar- 
rels either of England or France. 

Upon the whole, as there was a civil as well 
as an uncivil line of politics to be pursued, every 
man of humane and generous sentiments must 
lament it was not chosen. 
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A disposition for peace was growing up in 
every part of France, and there appeared at the 
same time a mutual one rising in England. A 
silent wish on both sides was universally expand- 
ing itself, that wars, so fatal to the true interest 
and burdensome by taxes to the subjects of both 
countries, might exist no more, and that a long 
and lasting peace might take place. 

But instead of cultivating this happy oppor- 
tunity, the pettish vanity of a young and inex- 
perienced minister, who balanced himself between 
peace and war to take his choice of circumstances, 
instead of principles, and who went into an ex- 
pensive armament when there was none to con- 
tend with, and not till after the affairs of Hol- 
land might be said to be terminated, has destroyed 
those seeds of harmony that might have been ren- 
dered of more value to both nations than their 
fleets and armies. 

He has permitted the nation to run mad un- 
der the universal influence of a groundless belief 
of vast hostile armaments in the East and West 
Indies, and the supposition of a secret that never 
existed. By this means the sparks of ill will are 
afresh kindled up between the nations, the fair 
prospects of lasting peace are vanished, and i|i 
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train of future evils fills up the scene, and that 
at a time when the internal affairs of France, 
however confused they at present appear, are 
naturally approaching to a great and harmonious 
increase of its power. 

Thomas Paine. 
York Street^ St. James' Square, 
August 20th, 1787. 
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A.D. 1788. No. 1667. 

Constructing Arches^ Vaulted Roofs^ and 
Ceilings 

TO ALL to whom these PRESENTS SHALL 
coME^ I, Thomas Paine^ send greeting. 

Whereas^ His most Excellent Majesty King 
Grcorge III, by his letters patent under 
the Great Seal of Great Britain, bearing date the 
twenty-sixth day of August, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his reign, did give unto me, the said 
Thomas Paine, his special license that I, the said 
Thomas Paine, during the term of fourteen years 
therein expressed, should and lawfully might 
make, use, exercise, and vend, within England, 
Wales, and Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, my 
invention of "A Method of Constructing of 
Arches^ Vaulted Roofs^ and Ceilings^ either 
in Iron or Wood^ on Principles New and Dif- 
ferent to anything HrTHERTO PRACTISED^ BY 
MEANS OF WHICH CONSTRUCTION^ ArCHES, 

Vaulted Roofs^ and Ceilings may be Erected 
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TO THE KXTKNT OF SETEBAL HUNDRED FeET BE- 
YOND WHAT CAN BE PERFORMED IN THE PRESENT 

PRACTISE OF Architecture-/* in which said let- 
ters patent there is contained a proviso obliging 
me, the said Thomas Paine, to cause a particular 
description of the nature of my said invention, 
and in what manner the same is to be performed, 
by an instrument in writing imder my hand and 
seal, to be enrolled in His Majesty's High Court 
of Chancery within one calendar month next and 
immediately after the date of the said recited let- 
ters patent, as in and by the same (relation being 
thereunto had) may more fully and at large ap- 
pear. 

Now KNOW YE, that in compliance with the 
said proviso, I, the said Thomas Paine, do hereby 
declare that my said Invention of A Method of 
Constructing of Arches, Vaulted Roofs, and 
Ceilings, either in Iron or Wood, on Principles 
New and DiflFerent to anything hitherto practised 
by means of which Construction, Arches, Vaulted 
Roofs, and Ceilings may be Erected to the Ex- 
tent of several Hundred Feet beyond what can be 
performed in the present practise of Architec- 
ture, is described in manner following (that is to 
say) : — 
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The idea and construction of this arch is taken 
from the figure of a spider's circular web, of 
which it resembles a section, and from a convic- 
tion that when nature empowered this insect to 
make a web she also instructed her in the strong- 
est mechanical method of constructing it. 

Another idea, taken from nature in the con- 
struction of this arch, is that of increasing the. 
strength of matter by dividing and combining it, 
and thereby causing it to act over a larger space 
than it would occupy in a solid state, as is seen 
in the quills of birds, bones of animals, reeds, 
canes, etc. The curved bars of the arch are com- 
posed of pieces of any length joined together 
to the whole extent of the arch, and take curva- 
ture by bending. 

Those curves, to any number, height or thick- 
ness, as the extent of the arch may require, are 
raised concentrically one above another, and sep- 
arated, when the extent of the arch requires it, 
by the interposition of blocks, tubes, or pins, and 
the whole bolted dose and fast together (the 
direction of the radius is the best) through the 
whole thickness of the arch, the bolts being made 
fast by a head pin or screw at each end of them. 
This connection forms one arched rib, and the 
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nuniber of ribs to be used is in proportion to the 
breadth and extent of the arch, and those separate 
ribs are also combined and braced together 
by bars passing 'cross all the ribs, and made 
fast thereto above and below, and as often and 
wherever the arch, from its extent, depth, and 
breadth, requires. When this arch is to be ap- 
plied to the purpose of a bridge, which requires 
more arches than one, they are to be connected in 
the following manner (that is to say) : 

Wood piles are to be driven into the earth; 
over each of those piles are to be let fall a hol- 
low iron or metal case, with a broad foot let 
into a bed; the interspace between the case and 
the wood pile to be filled up with a cement and 
pinned together. The whole number of those pil- 
lars are to be braced together, and formed into 
a platform for receiving and connecting the arch- 
es. The interspaces of those pillars may be filled 
with plates of iron or lattice work so as to re- 
semble a pier, or left open so as to resemble a col- 
onnade of any of the orders of architecture. 

Among the advantages of this construction 
is that of rendering the construction of bridges 
into a portable manufacture, as the bars and parts 
of which it is composed need not be longer or 
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larger than is convenient to be stowed in a ves- 
sel, boat, or wagon, and that with as much com- 
pactness as iron or timber is transported to or 
from Great Britain; and a bridge of any extent 
upon this construction may be manufactured in 
Great Britain and sent to any part of the world 
to be erected. For the purpose of preserving the 
iron from rust it is to be varnished over with a 
coat of melted glass. It ought to be observed, 
that extreme simplicity, though striking to the 
view, is difficult to be conceived from description, 
although such description exactly accords, upon 
inspection, with the thing described. 

A practicable method of constructing arches 
to several hundred feet span, with a small eleva- 
tion, is the desideratum of bridge architecture, 
and it is the principle and practicability of con- 
structing and connecting such arches so as totally 
to remove or effectually lessen the danger and in- 
convenience of obstructing the channel of rivers, 
together with that of adding a new and important 
manufacture to the iron works of the nation, 
capable of transportation and exportation^ that is 
herein described. When this arch is to be ap- 
plied to the purpose of a roof and ceiling cords 
may be added to the arch to supply the want of 
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butments, which are to be braced to or connected 
with the arch by perpendiculars. 

In witness whereof, I, the said Thomas Paine, 
have hereunto set my hand and seal, the 
twenty-fifth day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven himdred 
and eighty-eight. 

Thomas (l.8.) Paine. 

Sealed and delivered, being first duly 
stamped, in the presence of 

Peter WHiTEsroB. 

And be it bemembered, that on the twenty- 
fifth day of September, in the twenty-eighth year 
of the reign of His Majesty, King George, 
III, the said Thomas Paine came before our 
said Lord the King in His Chancery, and ac- 
knowledged the instrument aforesaid, and all and 
everything therein contained and specified, in 
form above written. And also the instrument 
aforesaid was stamped according to the tenor of 
the several statutes made in the sixth year of the 
reign of the late King and Queen, William and 
Mary of England, and so forth, and in the sev- 
enteenth and twenty-third years of the reign of 
His Majesty King George III. 

Enrolled the said twenty-fifth day of Sep'- 
tember, in the year last above written. 
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LETTER TO JEFFERSON IN PARIS 

No. IS Bboab Street BiriLDiNosy 
LoKDOK, February 16, 1789. 

TTXeae Sie: • Your favor of the twenty-tfiird 
•■■^ December continued to the — of Jan- 
uary came safe to hand; for which I thank you. I 
begin this without knowing of any opportunity of 
conveyance, and shall follow the method of your 
letter by writing on till an opportunity offers. I 
thank you for the many and judicious observa- 
tions about my bridge. I am exactly in your 
ideas, as you will perceive by the following ac- 
coimt — I went to the iron works [Yorkshire] the 
latter end of October. 

My intention at the time of writing to you 
was to construct an experiment arch of 250 feet 
[an iron bridge], but in the first place the season 
was too far advanced to work out of doors, and 
an arch of that extent could not be worked within 
doors; and nextly, there was a prospect of a real 
bridge being wanted on the spot, of 90 feet ex- 
tent. The person who appeared disposed to 
erect a bridge was Mr. Foljambe, nephew to the 
late Sir George Saville, and member in the last 
Parliament for Yorkshire. He lives about three 
miles from the works, and the river Don runs in 
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front of his house, over which there is an old, ill- 
constructed bridge which he wants to remove. 

These circumstances determined me to begin 
an arch of 90 feet, with an elevation of five feet — 
The foreman of the works is a relative of the 
proprietors [Messrs. Walker], an excellent me- 
chanic* who fell in with all my ideas with great 
ease and penetration. I stayed at the works till 
one-half of the rib, 45 feet, was completed and 
framed horizontally together, and came up to 
London at the meeting of Parliament on the 
fourth of December. The foreman, whom, as I 
told him, I should appoint "president of the board 
of works" in my absence, wrote me word that he 
has got the other half together with much less 
trouble than the first. He is now preparing for 
erecting and I for returning. 

February twenty-sixth. A few days ago I 
received a letter from Mr. Foljambe in which he 
says, "I saw the rib of your bridge. In point of 
elegance and beauty it far exceeded my expecta- 
tions, and is certainly beyond anything I ever 
saw." 

My model and myself had many visitors 

while I was at the works. A few days after I 

got there. Lord Fitz William, heir to the Marquis 

of Rockingham, came with Mr. [Edmund] 
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Burke. The former gave the workmen five guin- 
eas and invited me to Wentworth House, a few 
miles distant from the works, where I went, and 
stayed a few days. 

This bridge I expect will bring forth some- 
thing greater, but in the meantime I feel like a 
bird from its nest [America], and wishing most 
anxiously to return; therefore as soon as I can 
bring anything to bear I shall dispose of the con- 
tract and bid adieu. I can very truly say that my 
mind is not at home. 

I am very much rejoiced at the account you 
give me of the state of affairs in France. I feel 
exceedingly interested in the affairs of that na- 
tion. They are now got or getting into the right 
way, and the present reign will be more immor- 
talized in France than any that ever preceded it: 
they have all died away, forgotten in the common 
mass of things, but this will be to France like an 
Anno Mtmdi, or an Anno Domini. 

The happiness of doing good, and the pride 
of doing great things, unite themselves in this 
business. But as there are two kinds of pride, 
the little and the great, the privileged orders will 
in some degree be governed by this division. 
Those of little pride (I mean little-minded pride) 
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will be schismatical, and those of great pride will 
be orthodox, with respect to the States General. 
Interest will likewise have some share and could 
this operate freely it would arrange itself on the 
orthodox side. To enrich a nation is to enrich 
the individuals which compose it. To enrich the 
farmer is to enrich the farm — and consequently 
the landlord; — for whatever the farmer is, the 
farm will be. The richer the subject, the richer 
the revenue, because the consumption from which 
taxes are raised are in proportion to the abilities 
of people to consume ; therefore the most eflFectual 
method to raise both the revenue and the rental 
of a country is to raise the condition of the people, 
— or that order known in France by the Tiers 
]&tat. But I ought to ask pardon for entering 
into reasoning in a letter to you. I only do it be- 
cause I like the subject. 

I observe in all the companies I go into the 
impression which the present circumstances of 
France have upon this country. An internal aU 
Uance [of throne and people] in France is an al- 
liance which England never dreamed of, and 
which she most dreads. Whether she will be bet- 
ter or worse tempered afterwards I cannot judge 
of, but I believe she will be more cautious in giv- 
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ing offense. She is likewise impressed with an idea 
that a negotiation is on foot between the King 
[Louis XVrj and the Emperor [of Germany] 
for adding Austrian Flanders to France. 

This appears to me such a probable thing, and 
may be rendered [so] conducive to the interest of 
all parties concerned) that I am inclined to give it 
credit and wish it success. I hope then to see the 
Scheldt opened, for it is a sin to refuse the boun- 
ties of nature. On these matters I shall be glad 
of your opinion. I think the States General of 
Holland could not be in earnest when they ap- 
plied to France for the payment of the quota to 
the Emperor. All things considered, to request 
it was meanness and to expect it absurdity. I am 
more inclined to think they made it an oppor- 
tunity to find how they stood with France. 
Absalom (I think it was) set fire to his brother's 
field of com to bring on a conversation. 

March twelfth. With respect to political 
matters here the truth is, the people are fools. 
They have no discernment into principles and 
consequences. Had Mr. Pitt proposed a nation- 
al convention at the time of the King's insan- 
ity, he had done right; but instead of this he 
has absorbed the right of the nation into a right 
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of Parliament — one house of which (the Peers)^ 
18 hereditary in its own right, and over which the 
people have no control (not as much as they have 
over their King) ; and the other elective by only 
a small part of the nation. Therefore he has 
lessened instead of increased the rights of the 
people; but as they have not sense enough to see 
it, they have been huzzaing him. There can be no 
fixed principles of government, or anything like 
a constitution, in a country where the govern- 
ment can alter itself, or one part of it supply the 
other. 

Whether a man that has been so completely 
mad as not to be managed but by force and the 
mad shirt can ever be confided in afterwards as a 
reasonable man, is a matter I have very little 
opinion of. Such a circumstance, in my estima- 
tion, if mentioned, ought to be a perpetual dis- 
qualification. 

Had the Regency gone on and the new ad- 
ministration been formed I should have been able 
to communicate some matters of business to you, 
both with respect to America and France, as ah 
interview for that purpose was agreed upon, and 
to take place as soon as the persons who were 
to fill the offices should succeed. I am the more 
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confidential with those persons, as they are dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Blue and Buff — ^a 
dress taken up during the American war, and the 
undress uniform of General Washington with 
lapels, which they still wear. But at any rate, I 
do not think it worth while for Congress to ap- 
point any minister to this Court. 

The greater distance Congress observes on 
this point, the better. It will be all money 
thrown away to go to any expense about it — at 
least during the present reign. I know the na- 
tion well, and the line of acquaintance I am in 
enables me to judge better than any other Ameri- 
can can judge, especially at a distance. If Con- 
gress should have any business to state to the 
government here, it can be easily done through 
their minister at Paris; but the seldomer the 
better. 

I believe I am not so much in the good 
graces of the Marquis of Lansdowne as I used to 
be. I do not answer his purpose. He was always 
talking of a sort of reconnection of England and 
America, and my coldness and reserve on this 
subject checked communication. I believe he 
would be a good minister for England with re- 
spect to a better agreement with France. 
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Remember me to the Marquis de la Fayette, 
Mr. Le Roy, Mr. De Comey. Please to inform 
me if anything further has been done about the 
bridge; and likewise how the new bridge in your 
neighborhood goes on. 

I am, dear sir, with much respect. 
Your sincere friend, 
and ob't h'ble servant, 

Thomas Paine. 
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ADDRESS AND DECLARATION 

At a select Meeting of the Friends of Universal 
Peace and Liberty, held at the Thatched Home 
Tavern, St. James' Street, Augtist SO, 1791, 
the following Address and Declaration to our 
Fellow Citizens was agreed on and ordered to 
be published 

FsiENDs AND Fellow Citizens: 

A T a moment like the present, when wilful 
-*• ^ misrepresentations are industriously spread 
by the partisans of arbitrary power, and the advo- 
cates of passive obedience and court government, 
we think it incumbent on us to declare to the 
world our principles, and the motives of our con- 
duct. 

We rejoice at the glorious event of the French 
Revolution. 

If it be asked: What is the French Revolu- 
tion to us? 

We answer (as it has been already answered 
in another place*) It is much to us as men : much 
to us as Englishmen. 

As men we rejoice in the freedom of twenty- 

* Declaration of the Volunteers of Belfast. 
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five millions of our fellow men. We rejoice in 
the prospect which such a magnificent example 
opens to the world. We congratulate the French 
nation for having laid the axe to the root of 
tyranny, and for erecting government on the 
sacred hereditary rights of man — rights which 
appertain to all^ and not to any one more than 
to another. We know of no human authority su- 
perior to that of a whole nation; and we profess 
and proclaim it as oiur principle that every nation 
has at all times an inherent indefeasible right to 
constitute and establish such government for it- 
self as best accords with its disposition, interest, 
amd happiness. 

As Englishmen we also rejoice, because we are 
immediately interested in the French Revolution. 
Without inquiring into the justice on either 
side of the reproachful charges of intrigue and 
ambition, which the English and French courts 
have constantly made on each other, we confine 
ourselves to this observation: That if the Court 
of France only was in fault, and the numerous 
wars which have distressed both countries, are 
chargeable to her alone, that Court now exists 
no longer; and the cause and the consequence 
must cease together. The French, therefore, by 

the revolution they have made, have conquered 
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for us as well as for themselves; if it be true that 
their Court only was in fault, and ours never. 

On this state of the case, the French Revolu- 
tion concerns us immediately. We are oppressed 
with a heavy national debt, a burden of taxes, 
and an expensive administration of government, 
beyond those of any people in the world. We 
have also a very numerous poor; and we hold that 
the moral obligation of providing for old age, 
helpless infancy, and poverty, is far superior to 
that of supplying the invented wants of courtly 
extravagance, ambition, and intrigue. 

We believe there is no instance to be pro- 
duced but in England, of seven million inhab- 
itants, which make but little more than one million 
of families, paying yearly seventeen millions 
of taxes. 

As it has always been held out by all adminis- 
trations that the restless ambition of the Court 
of France rendered this expense necessary to us 
for our own defense, we consequently rejoice as 
men deeply interested in the French Revolution, 
for that Court, as we have already said, exists 
no longer; and consequently the same enormous 
expenses need not continue to us. 

Thus rejoicing, as we sincerely do, both as 

men and Englishmen, as lovers of universal peace 
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and freedom, and as friends to our own national 
prosperity, and a reduction of our public ex- 
penses, we cannot but express our astonishment 
that any part, or any members of our own gov- 
ernment, should reprobate the extinction of that 
very power in France, or wish to see it restored, 
to whose influence they formerly attributed 
(while they appeared to lament) the enormous 
increase of oiu* own burdens and taxes. 

What, then, are they sorry that the pretense 
for new and oppressive taxes, and the occasion 
for continuing many of the old taxes, will be at 
an end? If so, and if it is the policy of courts 
and of court governments, to prefer enemies to 
friends, and a system of war to that of peace, as 
affording more pretenses for places, offices, pen- 
sions, revenue, and taxation, it is high time for 
the people of every nation to look with circum- 
spection to their own interests. 

Those who pay the expense, and not those 
who participate in the emoluments arising from 
it, are the persons immediately interested in in- 
quiries of this kind. We are a part of that na- 
tional body, on whom this annual expense of 
seventeen millions falls; and we consider the pres- 
ent opportunity of the French Revolution as a 
most happy one for lessening the enormous load 
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under which fhis nation groans. If this be not 
done, we shall then have reason to conclude, that 
the cry of intrigue and ambition against other 
courts, is no more than the common cant o£ aU 
courts. 

We think it also necessary to express our as- 
tonishment that a government, desirous of being 
called FREE^ should prefer connection with the 
most despotic and arbitrary powers in Europe. 
We know of none more deserving this descrip- 
tion than those of Turkey and Prussia, and the 
whole combination of Grcrman despots. Sep- 
arated as we happily are by nature, from the 
tumults of the Continent, we reprobate all sys- 
tems and intrigues which sacrifice (and that too 
at a great expense) the blessings of our natural 
situation. Such systems cannot have a national 
origin. 

If we are asked, what government is? We 
hold it to be nothing more than a national asso- 
ciation^ and we hold that to be the best which se- 
cures to every man his rights, and promotes the 
greatest quantity of happiness with the least ex* 
ypense. 

We live to improve, or we live In vain; and 
therefore we admit of no maxims of govern- 
ment or policy on the mere score of antiquity, 
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or other men's authority, the old Whigs or the 
new. 

We will exercise the reason with which we are 
endued, or we possess it unworthily. As reason 
is given at all times, it is for the purpose of being 
used at all times. 

Among the blessings which the French Revolu- 
tion has produced to that nation, we enumerate 
the abolition of the feudal system of injustice and 
tyranny on the fourth of August, 1789. Beneath 
the feudal system all Europe has long groaned, 
and from it England is not yet free. Game laws, 
borough tenures, and tyrannical monopolies of 
numerous kinds, still remain among us; but re- 
joicing as we sincerely do, in the freedom of 
others, till we shall happily accomplish our own, 
we intended to commemorate this prelude to the 
universal extirpation of the feudal system, by 
meeting on the anniversary of that day (the 
fourth of August) at the Crown and Anchor. 

From this meeting we were prevented by the 
interference of certain unnamed and skulking 
persons with the master of the tavern, who in- 
formed us, that on their representations he could 
not receive us. Let those who live by, or counte- 
nance feudal oppressions, take the reproach of 
this ineffectual meanness and cowardice to them- 
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selves. They cannot stifle the public declaration 
of our honest, open, and avowed opinions. 

These are our principles, and these our senti- 
ments. They embrace the interest and happiness 
of the great body of the nation of which we are 
a part. As to riots and tumults, let those an- 
swer for them, who, by wilful misrepresentations, 
endeavor to excite and promote them; or who seek 
to stun the sense of the nation, and to lose the 
great cause of public good in the outrages of a 
misinformed mob. We take our ground on prin- 
ciples that require no such riotous aid. We have 
nothing to apprehend from the poor; for we are 
pleading their cause. And we fear not proud 
oppression, for we have truth on our side. 

We sayt and we repeat it, that the French 
Revolution opens to the world an opportunity in 
which all good citizens must rejoice — ^that of pro- 
moting the general happiness of man. And that 
it moreover oflFers to this country in particular, 
an opportunity of reducing our enormous taxes. 

These are our objects, and we will pursue 
them. 

J. HOBNE TOOKE, 

Chairman. 
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PRIVATE LETTERS TO JEFFERSON 

Paris, April 20, 1798, 
Tt^Y Dear Frieni>— The gentleman (Dr. 
-^^-*- Romer) to whom I intrust this letter, is 
an intimate acquaintance of Lavater; but I have 
not had the opportunity of seeing him, as he had 
set oflF for Havre prior to my writing this letter, 
which I forward to him under cover from one of 
his friends, who is also an acquaintance of mine. 

We are now in an extraordinary crisis, and it 
is not altogether without some considerable faults 
here. Dumouriez, partly from having no fixed 
principles of his own, and partly from the con- 
tinual persecution of the Jacobins, who act with- 
out either prudence or morality, has gone o£F to 
the enemy, and taken a considerable part of the 
army with him. The expedition to Holland has 
totally failed, and all Brabant is again in the 
hands of the Austrians. 

You may suppose the consternation which 
such a sudden reverse of fortune has occasioned, 
but it has been without commotion. Dumouriez 
threatened to be in Paris in three weeks. It is 
now three weeks ago; he is still on the frontier 
near to Mons with the enemy, who do not make 
any progress. Dumouriez has proposed to re- 
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establish the former Constitution in which plan 
the Austrians act with him. But if France and 
the National Convention act prudently this pro- 
ject will not succeed. In the first place there is 
a popular disposition against it, and there is force 
sufficient to prevent it. In the next place, a 
great deal is to be taken into the calculation with 
respect to the enemy. There are now so many 
persons accidentally jumbled together as to ren- 
der it exceedingly difficult to them to agree up- 
on any common object. 

The first object, that of restoring the old 
monarchy, is evidently given up by the proposal 
to re-establish the late Constitution. The ob- 
ject of England and Prussia was to preserve 
Holland, and the object of Austria was to re- 
cover Brabant; while those separate objects 
lasted, each party having one, the Confederation 
could hold together, each helping the other; but 
after this I see not how a conmion object is to 
be formed. To all this is to be added the prob- 
able disputes about opportunity, the expense, 
and the projects of reimbursements. The ene- 
my has once adventured into France, and they 
had the permission or the good fortune to get 
back again. On every military calculation it is 
a hazardous adventure, and armies are not much 
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Paeis^ October 20, 1798, 

I WBOTE you by Captain Dominick who was 
to sail from Havre about the twentieth of this 
month. This will probably be brought you by 
Mr. Barlow or Colonel Oswald. Since my let- 
ter by Dominick I am every day more convinced 
and impressed with the propriety of Congress 
sending commissioners to Europe to confer with 
the ministers of the Jesuitical Powers on the 
means of terminating the war. The inclosed 
printed paper will show there are a variety of 
subjects to be taken into consideration which did 
not appear at first, all of which have some tend- 
ency to put an end to the war. I see not how 
this war is to terminate if some intermediate 
power does not step forward. 

There is now no prospect that France can 
carry revolutions into Europe on the one hand, 
or that the combined powers can conquer France 
on the other hand. It is a sort of defensive war 
on both sides. This being the case, how is the 
war to close? Neither side will ask for peace 
though each may wish it. I believe that Eng- 
land and Holland are tired of the war. Their 
commerce and manufactures have suflFered most 
exceedingly — besides this, it is for them a war 
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without an object. Russia keeps herself at a 
distance. 

I cannot help repeating my wish that Con- 
gress would send commissioners, and I wish also 
that yourself would venture once more across 
the ocean, as one of them. If the commissioners 
rendezvous at Holland they would know what 
steps to take. They could call Mr. Pinckney 
[G^eral Thomas Pinckney, American Minister 
in England] to their councils, and it would be of 
use, on many accounts, that one of them should 
come over from Holland to France. Periiaps a 
long truce, were it proposed by the neutral pow- 
ers, would have all the e£Fects of a peace, with- 
out the difficulties attending the adjustment of 
all the forms of peace. 

Tours affectionately, 
Thomas Paine. 
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LETTER TO DANTON 

Paais^ May sixth, second year of the Republic. 
[1798.] 

/^rroYEN Danton: As you read English, I 
^^ write this letter to you without passing it 
through the hands of a translator. I am exceed- 
ingly disturbed at the distractions, jealousies, 
discontents and uneasiness that reign among us, 
and which, if they continue, will bring ruin and 
disgrace on the Republic. When I left Amer- 
ica in the year 1787, it was my intention to re- 
turn the year following, but the French Revolu- 
tion, and the prospect it afforded of extending 
the principles of liberty and fraternity through 
the greater part of Europe, have induced me to 
prolong my stay upwards of six years. I now 
despair of seeing the great object of European 
liberty accomplished, and my despair arises not 
from the combined foreign powers, not from the 
intrigues of aristocracy and priestcraft, but from 
the tumultuous misconduct with which the inter- 
nal affairs of the present Revolution are con- 
ducted. 

All that now can be hoped for is limited to 
France only, and I agree with your motion of 
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not interfering in the government of any foreign 
country, nor permitting any foreign comitry to 
interfere in the government of France. This 
decree was necessary as a preliminary toward ter- 
minating the war. But while these internal con- 
tentions continue, while the hope remains to the 
enemy of seeing the Republic fall to pieces, while 
not only the representatives of the departments 
but representation itself is publicly insulted, as 
it has lately been and now is by the people of 
Paris, or at least by the tribunes, the enemy will 
be encouraged to hang about the frontiers and 
await the issue of circumstances. 

I observe that the confederated powers have 
not yet recognized Monsieiu*, or D'Artois, as re- 
gent, nor made any proclamation in favor of any 
of the Bourbons; but this negative conduct ad- 
mits of two di£Ferent conclusions. The one is 
that of abandoning the Bourbons and the war to- 
gether; the other is that of changing the object 
of the war and substituting a partition scheme in 
the place of their first object, as they have done 
by Poland. If this should be their object, the 
internal contentions that now rage will favor that 
object far more than it favored their former ob- 
ject. . 

The danger every day increases of a rupture 
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between Paris and the departments. The de- 
partments did not send their deputies to Paris 
to be insulted, and every insult shown to them is 
an insult to the departments that elected and 
sent them. I see but one e£Feetual plan to pre- 
vent this rupture taking place, and that is to fix 
the residence of the Convention, and of the fu- 
ture assemblies, at a distance from Paris. 

I saw, during the American Revolution, the 
exceeding inconvenience that arose by having 
the government of Congress within the limits of 
any municipal jurisdiction. Congress first re- 
sided in Philadelphia, and after a residence of 
four years it found it necessary to leave it. It 
then adjourned to the state of Jersey. It after- 
wards removed to New York; it again removed 
from New York to Philadelphia, and after ex- 
periencing in every one of these places the great 
inconvenience of a government, it formed the 
project of building a town, not within the limits 
of any municipal jurisdiction, for the future 
residence of Congress. In any one of the places 
where Congress resided, the municipal authority 
privately or openly opposed itself to the author- 
ity of Congress, and the people of each of these 
places expected more attention from Congress 
than their equal share with the other states 
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amounted to. The same thing now takes place 
in France, but in a far greater excess. 

I see also another embarrassing circumstance 
arising in Paris of which we have had full ex- 
perience in America. I mean that of fixing the 
price of provisions. But if this measure is to 
be attempted it ought to be done by the munici- 
pality. The Convention has nothing to do with 
regulations of this kind; neither can they be car- 
ried into practise. The people of Paris may say 
they will not give more than a certain price for 
provisions, but as they cannot compel the country 
people to bring provisions to market the conse- 
quence will be directly contrary to their expecta- 
tions, and they will find deamess and famine in- 
stead of plenty and cheapness. They may force 
the price down upon the stock in hand, but after 
that the market will be empty. 

I will give you an example. In Philadelphia 
we undertook, among other regulations of this 
kind, to regulate the price of salt; the conse- 
quence was that no salt was brought to market, 
and the price rose to thirty-six shillings sterling 
per bushel. The price before the war was only 
one shilling and sixpence per bushel; and we 
regulated the price of flour (farina) till there 
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was none in the market, and the people were glad 
to procure it at any price. 

There is also a circumstance to be taken into 
the account which is not much attended to. The 
assignats are not of the same value they were a 
year ago, and as the quantity increases the value 
of them will diminish. This gives the appear- 
ance of things being dear when they are not so 
in fact, for in the same proportion that any kind 
of money falls in value articles rise in price. If 
it were not for this the quantity of assignats 
would be too great to be circulated. Paper 
money in America fell so much in value from this 
excessive quantity of it, that in the year 1781 I 
gave three hundred paper dollars for one pair of 
worsted stockings. What I write you upon the 
subject is experience, and not merely opinion. I 
have no personal interest in any of these matters, 
nor in any party disputes. I attend only to gen- 
eral principles. 

As soon as a constitution shall be established 
I shall return to America; and be the future 
prosperity of France ever so great, I shall en- 
joy no other part of it than the happiness of 
knowing it. In the meantime I am distressed 
to see matters so badly conducted, and so little 
attention paid to moral principles. It is these 
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things that injure the character of the Revolu- 
tion and discourage the progress of liberty all 
over the world. When I began this letter I did 
not intend making it so lengthy, but since I have 
gone thus far I will fill up the remainder of the 
sheet with such matters as occur to me. 

There ought to be some regulation with re- 
spect to the spirit of denunciation that now pre- 
vails. If every individual is to indulge his 
private malignancy or his private ambition, to 
denounce at random and without any kind of 
proof, all confidence will be undermined and all 
authority be destroyed. Calumny is a species 
of treachery that ought to be punished as well 
as any other kind of treachery. It is a private 
vice productive of public evils; because it is pos- 
sible to irritate men into disa£Fection by contin- 
ual calunmy who never intended to be disa£Fected. 

It is therefore equally as necessary to guard 
against the evils of unfounded or malignant sus- 
picion as against the evils of blind confidence. 
It is equally as necessary to protect the charac- 
ters of public officers from calumny as it is to 
punish them for treachery or misconduct. For 
my own part I shall hold it a matter of doubt, 
until better evidence arises than is known at pres- 
ent, whether Dumouriez has been a traitor from 
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policy or resentment. There was certainly a 
time when he acted well, but it is not every man 
whose mind is strong enough to bear up against 
ingratitude, and I think he experienced a great 
deal of this before he revolted. 

Calumny becomes harmless and defeats it- 
self, when it attempts to act upon too large a 
scale. Thus the denunciation of the sections 
[of Paris] against the twenty-two deputies 
[Girondists] falls to the ground. The depart- 
ments that elected them are better judges of 
their moral and political characters than those 
who have denounced them. This denunciation 
will injure Paris in the opinion of the depart- 
ments because it has the appearance of dictating 
to them what sort of deputies they shall elect. 
Most of the acquaintances that I have in the Con- 
vention are among those who are in that list, and 
I know there are not better men nor better pa- 
triots than what they are. 

I have written a letter to Marat of the same 
date as this but not on the same subject. He 
may show it to you if he choose. 

Votre Ami, 

Thomas Paine. 

CrroYEN Danton. 
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A CITIZEN OF AMERICA TO THE CIT- 
IZENS OF EUROPE 

Eighteenth Year of Independence. 

T TNDERSTANDING that a proposal is 
^^ intended to be made at the ensuing meet- 
ing of the Congress of the United States of 
America *'to send commissioners to Europe to 
confer with the ministers of all the neutral pow- 
ers for the purpose of negotiating preliminaries 
of peace," I address this letter to you on that 
subject, and on the several matters connected 
therewith. 

In order to discuss this subject through all its 
circumstances, it will be necessary to take a re- 
view of the state of Europe, prior to the French 
Revolution. It will from thence appear, that 
the powers leagued against France are fighting 
to attain an object, which, were it possible to be 
attained, would be injurious to themselves. 

This is not an uncommon error in the history 
of wars and governments, of which the conduct of 
the English Grovemment in the war against 
America is a striking instance. She commenced 
that war for the avowed purpose of subjugating 
America; and after wasting upwards of one hun- 
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dred millions sterling, and then abandoning the 
object, she discovered, in the course of three or 
four years, that the prosperity of England was 
increased, instead of being diminished, by the in- 
dependence of America. In short, every circimi- 
stance is pregnant with some natural effect, upon 
which intentions and opinions have no influence; 
and the political error lies in misjudging what the 
eflFect will be. England misjudged it in the 
American War, and the reasons I shall now oflFer 
will show, that she misjudges it in the present 
war. 

In discussing this subject, I leave out of the 
question everything respecting forms and systems 
of government; for as all the governments of 
Europe diflFer from each other, there is no rea- 
son that the Government of France should not 
differ from the rest. 

The clamors continually raised in all the coun- 
tries of Europe were, that the family of the Bour- 
bons was become too powerful; that the intrigues 
of the Court of France endangered the peace of 
Europe. Austria saw with a jealous eye the con- 
nection of France with Prussia; and Prussia, in 
her turn became jealous of the connection of 
France with Austria; England had wasted mil- 
lions unsuccessfully in attempting to prevent the 
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family compact with Spain; Russia disliked the 
alliance between France and Turkey ; and Turkey 
became apprehensive of the inclination of France 
toward an alliance with Russia. Sometimes the 
Quadruple Alliance alarmed some of the powerst 
and at other times a contrary system alarmed oth- 
ers, and in aU those cases the charge was always 
made against the intrigues of the Bourbons. 

Admitting those matters to be true, the only 
thing that could have quieted the apprehensions 
of aU those powers with respect to the interfer- 
ence of France, would have been her entire neu- 
trality in Eiu'ope; but this was impossible to be 
obtained, or if obtained was impossible to be se- 
cured, because the genius of her government was 
repugnant to all such restrictions. 

It now happens that by entirely changing the 
genius of her government, which France has done 
•for herself, this neutrality, which neither wars 
could accomplish nor treaties secure, arises natur- 
ally of itself, and becomes the ground upon which 
the war should terminate. It is the thing that ap- 
proaches the nearest of all others to what ought to 
be the political views of all tKe European pow- 
ers ; and there is nothing that can so effectually se- 
cure this neutrality, as that the genius of the 
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French Govemment should be different from the 
rest of Europe. 

But if their object is to restore the Bourbons 
and monarchy together, they will unavoidably re- 
store with it aU the evils of which they have com- 
plained; and the first question of discord will 
be, whose ally is that monardiy to be? 

Will England agree to the restoration of the 
family compact against which she has been fight- 
ing and scheming ever since it existed? Will 
Prussia agree to restore the alliance between 
France and Austria, or will Austria agree to re- 
store the former connection between France and 
Prussia, formed on purpose to oppose herself; 
or will Spain or Russia, or any of the maritime 
powers, agree that France and her navy should 
be allied to England? In fine, will any of the 
powers agree to strengthen the hands of the other 
against itself? Yet all these cases involve them- 
selves in the original question of the restoration 
of the Bourbons; and on the other hand, all of 
fhem disappear by the neutrality of France. 

If their object is not to restore the BourbonS: 

it must be the impracticable project of a partition 

of the country. The Bourbons will then be out 

of the question, or, more properly speaking, they 

will be put in a worse condition; for as the pres- 
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ervation of fhe Bourbons made a part of the first 
object, the extirpation of them makes a part of 
the second. Their pretended friends will then 
become interested in their destruction, because it 
is favorable to the purpose of partition that none 
of the nominal claimants should be left in exist- 
ence. 

But however the project of a partition may 
at first blind the eyes of the Confederacy, or how- 
ever each of them may hope to outwit the other 
in the progress or in the end, the embarrassments 
that will arise are insurmountable. But even were 
the object attainable, it would not be of such gen- 
eral advantage to the parties as the neutrality of 
France, which costs them nothing, and to obtain 
which they would formerly have gone to war. 

OF THE FBESENT STATE OF EUBOPE^ AND THE CON- 
FEDERACY 

In the first place the Confederacy is not of that 

kind that forms itself originally by concert and 

consent. It has been forced together by chance — 

a heterogeneous mass, held only by the accident of 

the moment; and the instant that accident ceases 

to operate, the parties will retire to their former 

rivalships. 

I will now, independently of the impractica- 
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bility of a partition project, trace out some of 
the embarrassments which will arise among the 
confederated parties; for it is contrary to the in- 
terest of a majority of them that such a project 
should succeed. 

To understand this part of the subject it is 
necessary, in the first place, to cast an eye over 
the map of Europe, and observe the geographical 
situation of the several parts of the Confederacy; 
for however strongly the passionate politics of the 
moment may operate, the politics that arise from 
geographical situation are the most certain, and 
wiU in all cases finally prevail. 

The world has been long amused with what is 
called the ^'balance of power/' But it is not upon 
armies only that this balance depends. Armies 
have but a small circle of action. Their progress 
is slow and limited. But when we take maritime 
power into the calculation, the scale extends uni- 
versally. It comprehends all the interests con- 
nected with commerce. 

The two great maritime powers are England 
and France. Destroy either of those, and the 
balance of naval power is destroyed. The whole 
world of commerce that passes on the ocean would 
then lie at the mercy of the other, and the ports of 
any nation in Europe might be blocked up, 
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The geographical situation of those two mari- 
time powers comes next mider consideration. 
Each of them occupies one entire side of the 
channel from the straits of Dover and Calais to 
the opening into the Atlantic The commerce 
of all the Northern nations, from HoUand to 
Russia, must pass the straits of Dover and Calais, 
and along the Channel, to arrive at the Atlantic 

This being the case, the systematical politics 
of all the nations, northward of the straits of 
Dover and Calais, can be ascertained from their 
geographical situation; for it is necessary to the 
safety of their commerce that the two sides of 
the Channel, either in whole or in part, should not 
be in the possession either of England or France. 
While one nation possesses the whole of one side 
and the other nation the other side, the northern 
nations cannot help seeing that in any situation 
of things their commerce will always find pro- 
tection on one side or the other. It may some- 
times be that of England and sometimes that o£ 
France. 

Again, while the English Navy continues in 
its present condition, it is necessary that another 
navy should exist to control the universal sway the 
former would otherwise have over the commerce 
of all nations. France is the only nation in Eu- 
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rope where this balance can be placed. The navies 
of the North, were they sufficiently powerful, 
could not be sufficiently operative. They are 
blocked up by the ice six months in the year. 
Spain lies too remote; besides which, it is only 
for the sake of her American mines that she keeps 
up her navy. 

Appljring these cases to the project of a par- 
tition of France, it will appear, that the project 
involves with it a destruction of the balance 
OF MAurriME POWER ; because it is only by keeping 
France entire and indivisible that the balance can 
be kept up. This is a case that at first sight lies 
remote and almost hidden. But it interests all the 
maritime and commercial nations in Europe in as 
great a degree as any case that has ever come be- 
fore them. In short, it is with war as it is with 
law. In law, the first merits of the case become 
lost in the multitude of arguments; and in war 
they become lost in the variety of events. New 
objects arise that take the lead of all that went 
before, and everything assumes a new aspect. 
This was the case in the last great confederacy 
in what is called the Succession War, and most 
probably will be the case in the present. 

I have now thrown together such thoughts as 

occurred to me on the several subjects connected 
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with the confederacy against France, and in- 
terwoven with the interest of the neutral powers. 
Should a conference of the neutral powers take 
place, these observations will, at least, serve to 
generate others. The whole matter will then un- 
dergo a more extensive investigation than it is 
in my power to give ; and the evils attending upon 
either of the projects, that of restoring the Bour- 
bons, or of attempting a partition of France, will 
have the calm opportunity of being fully dis- 
cussed. 

On the part of England, it is very extraor- 
dinary that she should have engaged in a former 
confederacy, and a long expensive war, to /w^- 
vent the family compact, and now engage in an- 
other confederacy to preserve it. And on the 
part of the other powers, it is as inconsistent that 
they should engage in a partition project, whidi, 
could it be executed, would immediately destroy 
the balance of maritime power in Europe, and 
would probably produce a second war, to remedy 
the political errors of the first. 

A Citizen of the United States of America. 
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APPEAL TO THE CONVENTION 

CITIZENS Repbesentatives: If I should not 
express myself with the energy I used 
formerly to do, you will attribute it to the very 
dangerous illness I have suflFered in the prison of 
the Luxembourg. For several days I was insen- 
sible of my own existence ; and though I am much 
recovered, it is with exceeding great difficulty 
that I find power to write you this letter. 

But before I proceed further, I request the 
Convention to observe: that this is the first line 
that has come from me, either to the Convention 
or to any of the committees, since my imprison- 
ment — ^which is approaching to eight months. 
Ah, my friends, eight months' loss of liberty 
seems almost a lifetime to a man who has been, 
as I have been, the unceasing defender of liberty 
for twenty years. 

I have now to inform the Convention of the 
reason of my not having written before. It is 
a year ago that I had strong reason to believe 
that Robespierre was my inveterate enemy, as 
he was the enemy of every man of virtue and 
humanity. The address that was sent to the 
Convention some time about last August from 
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Arras, the native town of Robespierre, I have 
always been informed was the work of that hyp- 
ocrite and the partisans he had in the place. 

The intention of that address was to prepare 
the way for destroying me, by making the people 
declare (though without assigning any reason) 
that I had lost their confidence; the address, how- 
ever, failed of success, as it was immediately op- 
posed by a counter-address from St. Omer, which 
declared the direct contrary. But the strange 
power that Robespierre, by the most consummate 
hypocrisy and the most hardened cruelties, had 
obtained, rendered any attempt on my part to 
obtain justice not only useless but dangerous; 
for it is the nature of tyranny always to strike a 
deeper blow when any attempt has been made 
to repel a former one. This being my situation, 
I submitted with patience to the hardness of my 
fate and waited the event of brighter days. I 
hope they are now arrived to the nation and to 
me. 

Citizens, when I left the United States in the 
year 1787 I promised to all my friends that I 
would return to them the next year; but the hope 
of seeing a revolution happily established in 
France, that might serve as a model to the rest 
of Europe, and the earnest and disinterested de- 
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sire of rendering every service in my power to 
promote it, induced me to defer my return to that 
country, and to the society of my friends, for 
more than seven years. 

This long sacrifice of private tranquillity, es- 
pecially after having gone through the fatigues 
and dangers of the American Revolution which 
continued almost eight years, deserved a better 
fate than the long imprisonment I have silently 
suffered. But it is not the nation but a faction 
that has done me this injustice. Parties and fac- 
tions, various and numerous as they have been, 
I have always avoided. My heart was devoted 
to all France, and the object to which I applied 
myself was the Constitution. The plan which I 
proposed to the Committee, of which I was a 
member* is now in the hands of Barr^re, and it 
will speak for itself. 

It is perhaps proper that I inform you of the 
cause assigned in the order for my imprisonment. 
It is that I am "a foreigner"; whereas, the for- 
eigner thus imprisoned was invited into France 
by a decree of the late National Assembly, and 
that in the hour of her greatest danger, when in- 
vaded by Austrians and Prussians. He was, 
moreover, a citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica, an ally of France, and not a subject of any 
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country in Europe, and consequently not within 
the intentions of any decree concerning foreign- 
ers. But any excuse can be made to serve the 
purpose of malignity when in powen 

I will not intrude on your time by offering 
any apology for the broken and imperfect man- 
ner in which I have expressed myself. I request 
you to accept it with the sincerity with which it 
comes from my heart; and I conclude with wish- 
ing fraternity and prosperity to France, and 
union and happiness to her representatives. 

Citizens, I have now stated to you my situa- 
tion, and I can have no doubt but your justice 
will restore me to the liberty of which I have been 

deprived. 

Thomas Paine. 

Luxembourg, Thermidor 19, 2nd Year of the 
French Republic, one and indivisible. 
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MEMORIAL 

Addressed to James Monboe^ Minister From 

THE United States of America to the 

French Republic 

Prison of the Luxembourg, Sept. 10, 1794. 

T ADDRESS this memorial to you, in conse- 
•*• quence of a letter I received from a friend, 18 
Fructidor (September fourth), in which he says, 
"Mr. Monroe has told me, that he has no orders 
[meaning from the American Government] re- 
specting you ; but I am sure he will leave nothing 
undone to liberate you; but, from what I can 
learn, from all the late Americans, you are not 
considered either by the Government, or by the 
individuals, as an American citizen. You have 
been made a French citizen, which you have ac- 
cepted, and you have further made yourself a 
servant of the French Republic; and, therefore, 
it would be out of character for an American 
minister to interfere in their internal concerns. 
You must therefore either be liberated out of 
compliment to America, or stand your trial, 
which you have a right to demand." 

This information was so unexpected by me, 
that I am at a loss how to answer it. I know 
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not on what principle it originates; whether from 
an idea that I had voluntarily abandoned my cit- 
izenship of America for that of France, or from 
any article of the American Constitution applied 
to me. The first is untrue with respect to any 
intention on my part; and the second is without 
foundation, as I shall show in the course of this 
memorial. 

The idea of conferring honor of citizenship 
upon foreigners, who had distinguished them* 
selves in propagating the principles of liberty 
and humanity, in opposition to despotism, war, 
and bloodshed, was first proposed by me to La 
Fayette, at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, when his heart appeared to be warm- 
ed with those principles. My motive in making 
this proposal, was to render the people of differ- 
ent nations more fraternal than they had been, or 
then were. I observed that almost every branch 
of science had possessed itself of the exercise of 
this right, so far as it regarded its own institution. 

Most of the academies and societies in Europe, 
and also those of America, conferred the rank of 
honorary member, upon foreigners eminent in 
knowledge, and made them, in fact, citizens of 
their literary or scientific republic, without af- 
fecting or anyways diminishing their rights of 
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citizenship in their own country or in other soci- 
eties: and why the science of government should 
not have the same advantage, or why the people 
of one nation should not, by their representatives, 
exercise the right of conferring the honor of cit- 
izenship upon individuals eminent in another na- 
tion, without affecting their rights of citizenship, 
is a problem yet to be solved. 

I now proceed to remark on that part of the 
letter, in which the writer says, that from what 
he can Uam from all the late Americans, I am 
not considered in America, either by the Govern- 
ment or by the indixAduals, as an American citi-^ 
%en. 

In the first place I wish to ask, what is here 
meant by the Government of America? The 
members who compose the Government are only 
individuals, when in conversation, and who, most 
probably, hold very different opinions upon the 
subject. Have Congress as a body made any 
declaration respecting me, that they now no long- 
er consider me as a citizen? If they have not, 
anything they otherwise say is no more than the 
opinion of individuals, and consequently is not 
legal authority, nor anyways sufficient authority 
*to deprive any man of his citizenship. Besides, 
whether a man has forfeited his rights of citizen- 
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ship, is a question not determinable by Congress, 
but by a court of judicature and a jury; and must 
depend upon evidence, and the application of 
some law or article of the Constitution to the case. 
No such proceeding has yet been had, and con- 
sequently I remain a citizen until it be had, be 
that decision what it may; for there can be no 
such thing as a suspension of rights in the in- 
terim. 

I am very well aware, and always was, of the 
article of the Constitution which says, as nearly 
as I can recollect the words, that ''any citizen of 
the United States, who shall accept any title, 
place, or office, from any foreign king, prince, or 
state, shall forfeit and lose his right of citizenship 
of the United States/' 

Had the article said, that any citizen of the 
United States, who shall he a member of any 
foreign convention, for the purpose of forming 
a free constitution, shall forfeit and lose the 
right of citizenship of the United States, the ar- 
ticle had been directly applicable to me; but the 
idea of such an article never could have entered 
the mind of the American Convention, and the 
present article is altogether foreign to the case 
with respect to me. It supposes a government 
in active existence, and not a government dis- 
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solved; and it supposes a citizen of America ac- 
cepting titles and offices under that government, 
and not a citizen of America who gives his as- 
sistance in a convention chosen by the people, for 
the purpose of forming a government de nou- 
veau founded on their authority. 

The late Constitution and Government of 
France was dissolved the tenth of August, 1702. 
The National Legislative Assembly then in be- 
ing> supposed itself without sufficient authority to 
continue its sittings, and it proposed to the de- 
partments to elect not another legislative assem- 
bly, but a convention for the express purpose of 
forming a new constitution. When the Assem- 
bly were discoursing on this matter, some of the 
members said, that they wished to gain all the 
assistance possible upon the subject of free con- 
stitutions ; and expressed a wish to elect and in- 
vite foreigners of any nation to the Convention, 
who had distinguished themselves in defending, 
explaining, and propagating the principles of 
liberty. 

It was on this occasion that my name was 
mentioned in the Assembly. (I was then in 
England.)' After this, a deputation from a 
body of the French people, in order to remove 
any objection that might be made against my 
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assisting at the proposed convention, requested 
the Assembly, as their representatives, to give 
me the title of French citizen; after which, I was 
elected a member of the Convention, in four dif- 
ferent departments, as is already known. 

The case, therefore, is, that I accepted noth- 
ing from any king, prince, or state, nor from any 
government: for France was without any gov- 
ernment, except what arose from common con- 
sent, and the necessity of the case. Neither did 
/ make myself a servant of the French Republic, 
as the letter alluded to expresses; for at that 
time France was not a republic, not even in name. 
She was altogether a people in a state of revolu- 
tion. 

It was not until the Convention met that 
France was declared a republic, and monarchy 
abolished; soon after which a conunittee was 
elected, of which I was a member, to form a con- 
stitution, which was presented to the Convention 
[and read by Condorcet, who was also a mem- 
ber] the fifteenth and sixteenth of February fol- 
lowing, but was not to be taken into considera- 
tion till after the expiration of two months, and 
if approved of by the Convention, was then to 
be referred to the people for their acceptance, 
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with such additions or amendments as the Con- 
vention should make. 

In thus employing myself upon the forma- 
tion of a constitution, I certainly did nothing in- 
consistent with the American Constitution. I 
took no oath of allegiance to France, or any other 
oath whatever. I considered the citizenship they 
had presented me with as an honorary mark of 
respect paid to me not only as a friend to liberty, 
but as an American citizen. My acceptance of 
that, or of the deputyship, not conferred on me 
by any king, prince, or state, but by a people in 
a state of revolution and contending for liberty, 
required no transfer of my allegiance or of my 
citizenship from America to France. There I 
was a real citizen, paying taxes; here, I was a 
voluntary friend, employing myself on a tem- 
porary service. Every American in Paris knew 
that it was my constant intention to return to 
America, as soon as a constitution should be es- 
tablished, and that I anxiously waited for that 
event. 

I know not what opinions have been circu- 
lated in America. It may have been supposed 
there that I had voluntarily and intentionally 
abandoned America, and that my citizenship had 
ceased by my own choice. I can easily [believe] 
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there are those in that country who would take 
such a proceeding on my part somewhat in dis- 
gust. The idea of forsaking old friendships for 
new acquaintances is not agreeable. I am a lit- 
tle warranted in making this supposition by a 
letter I received some time ago from the wife of 
one of the Georgia delegates in which she says 
"Your friends on this side the water cannot be 
reconciled to the idea of your abandoning 
America.*' 

I have never abandoned her in thought, word 
or deed; and I feel it incumbent upon me to give 
this assurance to the friends I have in that coun- 
try and with whom I have always intended and 
am determined, if the possibility exists, to close 
the scene of my life. It is there that I have made 
myself a home. It is there that I have given the 
services of my best days. America never saw me 
flinch from her cause in the most gloomy and 
perilous of her situations; and I know there are 
those in that country who will not flinch from me. 
If I have enemies (and every man has some) I 
leave them to the enjoyment of their ingrati- 
tude.* 

* I subjoin in a note, for tlie sake of wasting the solitude of 
a prison, tlie answer that I gave to the part of the letter abore 
mentioned. It is not inapplicable to the subject of this Memorial; 
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It is somewhat extraordinary that the idea of 
my not being a citizen of America should have 
arisen only at the time that I am imprisoned in 
France because, or on the pretense that, I am a 
foreigner. The case involves a strange contra- 
diction of ideas. None of the Americans who 
came to France while I was in liberty had con- 
ceived any such idea or circulated any such opin- 

but it contains some^diat of a melandioly idea, a little predictive, 
that I hope is not becoming true so soon. 

'^ou touch me on a very tender point when you say that 
my friends on your side the water cannot be reconciled to the 
idea of my abandoning America. They are right I had rather 
see my horse Button eating the grass of Borden-Town or Mor- 
risania than see all the pomp and show of Europe. 

"A thousand years hence (for I must indulge a few thoughts) 
perhaps in less, America may be what Europe now is. The inno- 
cence of her character, that won tlie hearts of all nations in lier 
favor, may sound lilce a romance and her inimitable virtues as 
if it had never been. The ruin of that liberty which thousands 
bled for or struggled to obtain may just furnish materials for a 
village tale or extort a sigh from rustic sensibility, while the 
fashionable of that day, enveloped in dissipation, shall deride the 
principle and deny the fact. 

"When we contemplate the fall of Empires and the extinction 
of the nations of the Ancient World, we see but little to excite 
our regret than the mouldering ruins of pompous palaces, mag- 
nificent museums, lofty pyramids and walls and towers of tlie 
most costly workmanship; but when the Empire of America shall 
fall, the subject for contemplative sorrow will be infinitely greater 
than crumbling brass and marble can inspire. It will not then 
be said, here stood a temple of vsist antiquity; here rose a babel 
of invisible height; or there a palace of sumptuous extravagance; 
but here, Ah, painful thought I the noblest work of human wisdom, 
tlie grandest scene of human glory, the fair cause of Freedom 
rose and fell. Read this, and then ask if I forget America." — 
Author. 
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ion; and why it should arise now is a matter yet 
to be explained. However discordant the late 
American Minister G. M. [Gouvemeur Morris] 
and the late French Committee of Public Safety 
were, it suited the purpose of both that I should 
be continued in arrestation. The former wished 
to prevent my return to America, that I should 
not expose his misconduct; and the latter, lest I 
should publish to the world the history of its 
wickedness. While that minister and the Com- 
mittee continued I had no expectation of liberty. 
I speak here of the Committee of which Robes- 
pierre was member. 

I ever must deny, that the article of the 
American Constitution already mentioned, can 
be applied either verbally, intentionally, or con- 
structively, to me. It undoubtedly was the in- 
tention of the Convention that framed it, to pre- 
serve the purity of the American Republic from 
being debased by foreign and foppish customs; 
but it never could be its intention to act against 
the principles of liberty, by forbidding its citizens 
to assist in promoting those principles in foreign 
countries; neither could it be its intention to act 
against the principles of gratitude. 

France had aided America in the establish- 
ment of her revolution, when invaded and op- 
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pressed by England and her auxiliaries. France 
in her turn was invaded and oppressed by a com- 
bination of foreign despots. In this situation, I 
conceived it an act of gratitude in me, as a citizen 
of America, to render her in return the best ser- 
vices I could perform. 

I came to France (for I was in England 
when I received the invitation) not to enjoy ease, 
emoluments, and foppish honors, as the article 
supposes; but to encounter difficulties and dan- 
gers in defense of liberty; and I much question 
whether those who now malignantly seek (for 
some I believe do) to turn this to my injury, 
would have had courage to have done the same 
thing. I am siu« Gouvemeur Morris would 
not. He told me the second day after my arrival 
(in Paris), that the Austrians and Prussians, 
who were then at Verdun, would be in Paris in a 
fortnight. "I have no idea," said he, "that seven- 
ty thousand disciplined troops can be stopped in 
their march by any power in France." 

Besides the reasons I have already given for 
accepting the invitations to the Convention, I had 
another that has reference particularly to Amer- 
ica, and which I mentioned to Mr. Pinckney the 
night before I left London to come to Paris: 
"That it was to the interest of America that the 
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system of European govemments should be 
dbanged and placed on the same principle with 
her own." Mr. Pin<^ey agreed fully in the 
same opinion. I have done my part toward it. 

It is certain that governments upon similar 
systems agree better together than those that are 
founded on principles discordant with each other; 
and the same rule holds good with respect to the 
people living under them. In the latter case 
they offend each other by pity, or by reproadi; 
and the discordancy carries itself to matters of 
commerce. I am not an ambitious man, but per* 
haps I have been an ambitious American. I 
have wished to see America the Mother Church 
of government, and I have done my utmost to 
exalt her diaracter and her condition. 

I have now stated sufficient matter, to show: 
that the article in question is not applicable to 
me; and that any such application to my injury, 
as well in circumstances as in right, is contrary, 
both to the letter and intention of that article, 
and is illegal and unconstitutional. Neither do I 
believe that any jury in America, when they are 
informed of the whole of the case, would give a 
verdict to deprive me of my rights upon that ar- 
ticle. The citizens of America, I believe, are not 
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very fond of permitting forced and indirect ex- 
planations to be put upon matters of this kind. 

I know not what were the merits of the case 
with respect to the person who was prosecuted 
for acting as prize master to a French privateer, 
but I know that the jury gave a verdict against 
the prosecution. The rights I have acquired are 
dear to me. They have been acquired by honor- 
able means, and by dangerous service in the worst 
of times, and I cannot passively permit them to 
be wrested from me. I conceive it my duty to de- 
fend them, as the case involves a constitutional 
and public question, which is, how far the power 
of the Federal Government extends, in depriving 
any citizen of his rights of citizenship, or of sus- 
pending them. 

That the explanation of national treaties be- 
longs to Congress is strictly constitutional; but 
not the explanation of the Constitution itself, any 
more than the explanation of law in the case of 
individual citizens. These are altogether judici- 
ary questions. It is, however, worth observing, 
that Congress, in explaining the article of the 
treaty with respect to French prizes and French 
privateers, confined itself strictly to the letter of 
the article. Let them explain the article of the 
Constitution with respect to me in the same man- 
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ner, and the decision, did it appertain to them, 
could not deprive me of my rights of citizenship, 
or suspend them, for I have accepted nothing 
from any king, prince, state, or government. 

You will please observe, that I speak as if the 
Federal Government had made some declaration 
upon the subject of my citizenship; whereas the 
fact is otherwise; and your saying that you have 
in order respecting me is a proof of it. Those 
therefore who propagate the report of my not be- 
ing considered as a citizen of America by Gk)vem- 
ment, do it to the prolongation of my imprison- 
ment, and without authority; for Congress, as a 
government, has neither decided upon it, nor 
yet taken the matter into consideration ; and I re- 
quest you to caution such persons against spread- 
ing such reports. But be these matters as they 
may, I cannot have a doubt that you will find and 
feel the case very diflFerent, since you have heard 
what I have to say, and known what my situa- 
tion is [better] than you did before your arrival. 

But it was not the Americans only, but the 
Convention also, that knew what my intentions 
were upon that subject. In my last discourse 
delivered' at the Tribune of the Convention, Jan- 
uary 10, 1798, on the motion for suspending 
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the execution of Louis XVI, I said (the Deputy 
Bancal read the translation in French) : 

"It unfortunately happens that the person 
who is the subject of the present discussion, is 
considered by the Americans as having been the 
friend of their revolution. His execution will be 
an affliction to them, and it is in your power not 
to wound the feelings of your ally. Could I 
speak the French language I would descend to 
your bar, and in their name become your petition- 
er to respite the execution of the sentence. 

"As the Convention was elected for the ex- 
press purpose of forming a constitution, its 
continuance cannot be longer than four or 
five months more at furthest; and, if after 
my return to America, 1 should employ myself 
in writing the history of the French Revolution, 
I had rather record a thousand errors on the side 
of mercy, than be obliged to tell one act of 
severe justice. 

"Ah citizens! give not the tyrant of England 
the triumph of seeing the man perish on a scaf- 
fold who had aided my much-loved America." 

Does this look as if I had abandoned Amer- 
ica? But if she abandons me in the situation I 
am in, to gratify the enemies of humanity, let that 
disgrace be to herself. But I know the people of 
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America better than to believe it, tho' I under- 
take not to answer for every individual. 

When this discourse was pronounced, Marat 
launched himself into the middle of the hall and 
said that "'I voted against the punishment of 
death because I was a Quaker." I replied that 
"I voted against it both morally and politically." 

I certainly went a great way, considering the 
rage of the times, in endeavoring to prevent that 
execution. I had many reasons for so doing. I 
judged, and events have shown that I judged 
rightly, that if they once began shedding blood, 
there was no knowing where it would end; and as 
to what the world might call honor, the execution 
would appear like a nation killing a mouse; and 
in a political view, would serve to transfer the 
hereditary claim to some more formidable enemy. 
The man could do no more mischief; and that 
which he had done was not only from the vice of 
his education, but was as much the fault of the 
nation in restoring him after he had absconded 
June 21, 1791, as it was his. 

I made the proposal for imprisonment until 
the end of the war and perpetual banishment 
after the war, instead of the punishment of death. 
Upwards of three hundred members voted for 
that proposal. The sentence for absolute death 
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(for some members had voted the punishment of 
death conditionally) was carried by a majority 
of twenty-five out of more than seven hundred. 

I return from this digression to the proper 
subject of my memorial. 

Painful as the want of liberty may be, it is 
a consolation to me to believe, that my imprison- 
ment proves to the world, that I had no share in 
the murderous system that then reigned. That 
I was an enemy to it, both morally and political- 
ly, is known to all who had any knowledge of 
me; and could I have written French as well as 
I can English, I would publicly have exposed its 
wickedness and shown the ruin with which it was 
pregnant. They who have esteemed me on for- 
mer occasions, whether in America or in Europe 
will, I know, feel no cause to abate that esteem, 
when they reflect, that imprisonment with pres- 
ervation of character is preferable to liberty with 
disgrace. 

I here close my memorial and proceed to oflFer 
you a proposal that appears to me suited to all 
the circiunstances of the case; which is, that you 
reclaim me conditionally, until the opinion of 
Congress can be obtained on the subject of my 
citizenship of America; and that I remain in lib- 
erty under your protection during that time. 
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I found this proposal upon the following 
grounds: 

First, you say you have no orders respecting 
me; consequently, you have no orders not to 
reclaim me; and in this case you are left discre- 
tionary judge whether to reclaim or not. My 
proposal therefore imites a consideration of your 
situation with my own. 

Secondly, I am put in arrestation because I 
am a foreigner. It is therefore necessary to de- 
termine to what country I belong. The right of 
determining this question cannot appertain ex- 
clusively to the Committee of Public Safety or 
General Surety; because I appeal to the Minis- 
ter of the United States, and show that my citi- 
zenship of that country is good and valid, refer- 
ring at the same time, through the agency of the 
Minister, my claim of right to the opinion of 
Congress. It being a matter between two gov- 
ernments. 

Thirdly. France does not claim me for a cit- 
izen; neither do I set up any claim of citizenship 
in France. The question is simply, whether I 
am or am not a citizen of America. I am im- 
prisoned here on the decree for imprisoning for- 
eigners, because, say they, I was bom in Eng- 
land. 
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I say in answer that, though bom in Eng- 
land, I am not a subject of the English Grovem- 
ment any more than any other American who 
was bom, as they all were, under the same gov- 
ernment, or than the citizens of France are sub- 
jects of the French monarchy under which they 
were bom. I have twice taken the oath of abju- 
ration to the British King and Grovemment and 
of allegiance to America — once as a citizen of the 
State of Pennsylvania in 1776, and again before 
Congress, administered to me by the President, 
Mr. Hancock, when I was appointed Secretary 
in the office of Foreign AflFairs in 1777. 

The letter before quoted in the first page of 
this memorial, says, "It would be out of charac- 
ter for an American minister to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France/* This goes on the 
idea that I am a citizen of France, and a member 
of the Convention, which is not the fact. The 
Convention have declared me to be a foreigner; 
and consequently the citizenship and the election 
are null and void. It also has the appearance of 
a decision, that the article of the Constitution, re- 
specting grants made to American citizens by 
foreign kings, princes, or states, is applicable to 
me; which is the very point in question, and 
against the application of which I contend. 
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I state evidence to the Minister, to show that 
I am not within the letter or meaning of that ar- 
ticle; that it cannot operate against me; and I 
apply to him for the protection that I conceive 
I have a right to ask and to receive. The inter- 
nal affairs of France are out of the question with 
respect to my application or his interference. I 
ask it not as a citizen of France, for I am not one: 

I ask it not as a member of the Convention, 
for I am not one; both these, as before said, have 
been rendered null and void ; I ask it not as a man 
against whom there is any accusation, for there 
is none; I ask it not as an exile from America, 
whose liberties I have honorably and generously 
contributed to establish; I ask it as a citizen of 
America, deprived of his liberty in France, imder 
the plea of being a foreigner; and I ask it because 
I conceive I am entitled to it, upon every prin- 
ciple of constitutional justice and national honor. 

But though I thus positively assert my claim 
because I believe I have a right to do so, it is per- 
haps most eligible, in the present situation of 
things, to put that claim upon the footing I have 
already mentioned; that is, that the Minister re- 
claims me conditionally until the opinion of Con- 
gress can be obtained on the subject of my citi- 
zenship of America, and that I remain in liberty 
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under the protection of the Minister during that 
interval. 

( Signed) Thomas Paine. 

N.B. I should have added that as 6ouva> 
neur Morris could not inform Congress of the 
cause of my arrestation, as he knew it not him- 
self, it is to be supposed that Congress was not 
enough acquainted with the case to give any di- 
rections respecting me when you came away. 

T.P. 
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ADDENDA 

1. 

LuxEMBOUSQ 14em Vend^miaire, 
Old Style October 4, 1794. 

TXeae Sm: I thank you for your very friend- 
-■^ly and affectionate letter of the eighteenth 
of September which I did not receive till this 
morning. It has relieved my mind from a 
load of disquietude. You will easily suppose that 
if the information I received had been exact, my 
situation was without hope. I had in that case 
neither section, department nor country, to re- 
claim me; but that is not all; I felt a poignancy 
of grief, in having the least reason to suppose 
that America had so soon forgotten me who had 
never forgotten her. 

Mr. Labonadaire, in a note of yesterday, di- 
rected me to write to the Convention. As I sup- 
pose this measure has been taken in concert with 
you, I have requested him to show you the letter, 
of which he will make a translation to accompany 
the original. 

(I cannot see what motive can induce them 
to keep me in prison. It will gratify the Eng- 
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the more difficult will be my liberation. There are 
two reasons for this: the one is that the present 
Committee, by continuing so long my imprison- 
ment, will naturally suppose that my mind will 
be soured against them, as it was against those 
who put me in, and they will continue my impris- 
onment from the same apprehensions as the form- 
er Committee did; the other reason is, that it is 
now about two months since your arrival, and 
I am still in prison. They will explain this into 
an indifference upon my fate that will encourage 
them to continue my imprisonment. 

When I hear some people say that it is the 
Government of America that now keeps me in 
prison by not reclaiming me, and then pour forth 
a volley of execrations against her, I know not 
how to answer them otherwise than by a direct de- 
nial which they do not appear to believe. 

You will easily conclude that whatever re- 
lates to imprisonments and liberations makes a 
topic of prison conversation; and as I am now the 
oldest inhabitant within these walls, except two 
or three, I am often the subject of their remarks, 
because from the continuance of my imprison- 
ment they augur ill to themselves. You see I 
write you everything that occurs to me, and I con- 
clude with thanking you again for your very 
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friendly and affectionate letter, and am with 
great respect 

Yours affectionately, 

Thomas Paine. 

(To-day is the anniversary of the action at 
German Town- [October 4, 1777.] Your let- 
ter has enabled me to contradict the observations 
before mentioned.) 

2. 

October 18, 1794. 
Dear Snt: On the twenty-eighth of this 
month (October) I shall have suffered ten 
months' imprisonment, to the dishonor of Amer- 
ica as well as of myself, and I speak to you very 
honestly, when I say that my patience is exhaust- 
ed. It is only my actual liberation that can make 
me believe it. Had any person told me that I 
should remain in prison two months after the 
arrival of a new minister, I should have supposed 
that he meant to affront me as an American. By 
the friendship and sympathy you express in your 
letter you seem to consider my imprisonment as 
having connection only with myself, but I am 
certain that the inferences that follow from it 
have relation also to the national character of 
America. I already feel this in myself, for I no 
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longer speak with pride of being a citizen of that 
country. Is it possible, sir, that I should, when 
I am suffering unjust imprisonment under the 
very eye of her new minister? 

While there was no minister here (for I con- 
sider Morris as none) nobody wondered at my 
imprisonment, but now everybody wonders. The 
continuance of it under a change of diplomatic 
circumstances, subjects me to the suspicion of 
having merited it, and also to the suspicion of 
having forfeited my reputation with America; 
and it subjects her at the same time to the sus- 
picion of ingratitude, or to the reproach of want- 
ing national or diplomatic importance. 

The language that some Americans have held 
of my not being considered as an American citi- 
zen, though contradicted by yourself, proceeds, I 
believe, from no other motive, than the shame and 
dishonor they feel at the imprisonment of a 
f eUow-citizen, and they adopt this apology, at my 
expense, to get rid of that disgrace. 

Is it not enough that I suffer imprisonment, 
but my mind also must be wounded and tortured 
with subjects of this kind? Did I reason from 
personal considerations only, independent of prin- 
ciples and the pride of having practised those 
principles honorably, I should be tempted to curse 
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tHe day I knew America, By contributing to 
her liberty I have lost my own, and yet her Gov- 
ernment beholds my situation in silence. 

Wonder not, Sir, at the ideas I express or 
the language in which I express them. If I 
have a heart to feel for others I can feel also 
for myself, and if I have anxiety for my own 
honor, I have it also for a country whose suflfer- 
ing infancy I endeavored to nourish and to which 
I have been enthusiastically attached. As to pa- 
tience I have practised it long — as long as it was 
honorable to do so, and when it goes beyond that 
point it becomes meanness. 

I am inclined to believe that you have attended 
to my imprisonment more as a friend than a min- 
ister. As a friend I thank you for your affec- 
tionate attachment. As a minister you have to 
look beyond me to the honor and reputation of 
your Gk)vemment; and your coxmtrjmien, who 
have accustomed themselves to consider any sub- 
ject in one line of thinking only, more especially 
if it makes a strong [impression] upon them, as 
1 believe my situation has made upon you, do not 
immediately see the matters that have relation to 
it in another line; and it is to bring these two 
into one point that I offer you these observations. 
A citizen and his country, in a case like mine, are 
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so closely connected that the case of one is the 
case of both. 

When you first arrived, the path you had to 
pursue with respect to my liberation was simple. 
I was imprisoned as a foreigner; you knew that 
foreigner to be a citizen of America, and you 
knew also his character, and as such you should 
immediately have reclaimed him. You could lose 
nothing by taking strong ground, but you might 
lose much by taking an inferior one; but instead 
of this, which I conceive would have been the 
right line of acting, you left me in their hands 
on the loose intimation that my liberation would 
take place without your direct interference, and 
you strongly recommended it to me to wait the 
issue. This is more than seven weeks ago and 
I am still in prison. I suspect these people are 
trifling with you, and if they once believe they 
can do that, you will not easily get any business 
done except what they wish to have done. 

When I take a review of my whole situa- 
tion — ^my circumstances ruined, my health half 
destroyed, my person imprisoned, and the pros- 
pect of imprisonment still staring me in the face, 
can you wonder at the agony of my feelings? 
You lie down in safety and rise to plenty; it is 
otherwise with me; I am deprived of more than 
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half the common necessaries of life; I have not 
a candle to bum and cannot get one. Fuel can 
be procured only in small quantities and that 
with great difficulty and very dear, and to add to 
the rest, I am fallen into a relapse and am again 
on the sick list 

Did you feel the whole force of what I suf- 
fer, and the disgrace put upon America by this 
injustice done to one of her best and most af- 
fectionate citizens, you would not, either as a 
friend or minister, rest a day till you had pro- 
cured my liberation. It is the work of two or 
three hours when you set heartily about it, that 
is, when you demand me as an American citizen, 
or propose a conference with the Committee upon 
that subject; or you may make it the work of a 
twelve-month and not succeed. I know these 
people better than you do. 

You desire me to believe that **you are placed 
here on a difficult theater with many important 
objects to attend to, and with but few to consult 
with, and that it becomes you in pursuit of these 
to regulate your conduct with respect to each, as 
to manner and time, as will in your judgment 
be best calculated to accomplish the whole." 

As I know not what these objects are I can 

say nothing to that point But I have always 
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been taught to believe that the liberty of a citi- 
zen was the first object of all free govemmeBts, 
and that it ought not to give preference to, or 
be blended with, any other. It is that public 
object that all the world can see, and which ob- 
tains an influence upon public opinion more than 
any other. 

This is not the case with the objects you al- 
lude to. But be those objects what they may, can 
you suppose you will accomplish them the easier 
by holding me in th^ background, or making 
me only an accident in the negotiation? Those 
with whom you confer will conclude from thence 
that you do not feel yoiu^elf very strong upon 
those points, and that you politically keep me 
out of sight in the meantime to make your ap- 
proach the easier. 

There is one part m your letter that is equally 
as proper should be communicated to the Com- 
mittee as to me, and which I conceive you are 
under some diplomatic obligation to do. It is 
that part which you conclude by saying that "to 
the welfare of Thomas Paine the Americans are 
not and cannot be indifferentf^ As it is impos- 
sible the Americans can preserve their esteem 
for me and for my oppressors at the same time, 
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the injustice to me strikes at the popular part of 
the Treaty of Alliance. 

If it be the wish of the Conunittee to reduce 
the treaty to a mere skeleton of government 
forms, they are taking the right method to do 
it, and it is not improbable they will blame you 
afterward for not informing them upon the sub- 
ject. The disposition to retort has been so no- 
torious here, that you ought to be guarded against 
it at all points. 

You say in your letter that you doubt 
whether the gentleman who informed me of the 
language held by some Americans respecting my 
citizenship of America conveyed even his own 
ideas clearly upon the subject. I know not how 
this may be, but I believe he told me the truth. 

I received a letter a few days ago from a 
friend and former comrade of mine in which he 
tells me, that all the Americans he converses 
with, say, that I should have been in liberty long 
ago if the minister could have reclaimed me as 
an American citizen. When I compare this with 
the counter-declarations in your letter I can ex- 
plain the case no otherwise than I have already 
done, that it is an apology to get rid of the shame 
and dishonor they feel at the imprisonment of 

an American citizen, and because they are not 
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willing it should be supposed there is wont of 
influence in the American Embassy. But they 
ought to see that this language is injurious 
tome. 

On the second of this month Vendemiaire I 
received a line from Mr. Beresford in which he 
tells me I shall be in liberty in two or three days, 
and that he has this from good authority. On 
the twelfth I received a note from Mr. Labona- 
daire, written at the Bureau of the Concierge, 
in which he tells me of the interest you take in 
procuring my liberation, and that after the steps 
that had been already taken that I ought to 
write to the Convention to demand my liberty 
purely and simply as a citizen of the United 
States of America. He advised me to send the 
letter to him, and he would translate it. I sent 
the letter, inclosing at the same time a letter to 
you. I have heard nothing since of the letter 
to the Convention. 

On the seventeenth I received a letter from 
my former comrade Vanhuele, in which he says, 
"I am just come from Mr. Russell, who had yes- 
terday a conversation with your minister and your 
liberation is certain — ^you will be in liberty to- 
morrow." Vanhuele also adds, "I find the advice 
of Mr. Labonadaire good, for though you have 
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scnne enemies in the Convention, the strongest 
and best part are in your favor.'* 

But the case is, and I felt it while I was 
writing the letter to the Convention, that there 
is an awkwardness in my appearing, you being 
present; for every foreigner should apply 
throu^ his minister, or rather his minister for 
hiuL 

When I thus see day after day and month 
after month, and promise after promise, pass 
away without effect, what can I conclude but that 
either the Committees are secretly determined not 
to let me go, or that the measures you take are 
not pursued with the vigor necessary to give them 
effect; or that the American national character 
is without sufficient importance in the French Re- 
public? The latter will be gratifying to the Eng- 
lish Grovemment. In short, Sir, the case is now 
arrived to that crisis, that for the sake of your 
own reputation as a minister you ought to re- 
quire a positive answer from the Committee. 

As to myself, it is more agreeable to me now 
to contemplate an honorable destruction, and to 
perish in the act of protesting against the injus- 
tice I suffer, and to caution the people of America 
against confiding too much in the Treaty of Al- 
liaBce, violated as it has been in every prindple, 
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because she has declared me to be a foreigner, and 
have by that declaration cancelled and annulled 
the vote of the former assembly that conferred 
the title of citizen upon citizens or subjects of 
other countries. I should not be honest to you 
nor to myself were I not to express mjrself as I 
have done in this letter, and I confide and re- 
quest you will accept it in that sense and in no 
other. 

I am, with great respect, your suffering fel- 
low-citizen, Thomas Paine. 

P.S. — -If my imprisonment is to continue, and 
I indulge very little ho{>e to the contrary, I shall 
be under the absolute necessity of applying to 
you for a supply of several articles. Every per- 
son here have their families or friends upon the 
spot who make provision for them. This is not 
the case with me; I have no person I can apply 
to but the American minister, and I can have no 
doubt that if events should prevent my repaying 
the expense Congress or the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will discharge it for me. 

To-day is twenty-two Vendemiaire, Monday, 
October thirteenth, but you will not receive this 
letter till the fourteenth. I will send the bearer 
to you again on the fifteenth, Wednesday, and I 
will be obliged to you to send me for the present, 
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three or four candles, a little sugar of any kind, 
and some soap for shaving; and I should be glad 
at the same time to receive a line from you and a 
memorandum of the articles. Were I in your 
place I would order a hogshead of sugar, some 
boxes of candles and soap from America, for they 
will become still more scarce. Perhaps the best 
method for you to procure them at present is by 
applying to the American consuls at Bordeaux 
and Havre, and have them up by the diligence. 

a. 

[Undated.] 

Deab Snt: As I have not yet received any 
answer to my last, I have amused myself with 
writing you the enclosed memoranda. Though 
you reconunend patience to me I cannot but feel 
very pointedly the uncomf ortableness of my situ- 
ation, and among other reflections that occur to 
me I cannot think that America receives any 
credit from the long imprisonment that I suflFer. 
It has the appearance of neglecting her citizens 
and her friends and of encouraging the insults 
of foreign nations upon them, and upon her com- 
merce. My imprisonment is as well and perhaps 
more known in England than in France, and 
they (the English) wiU not be intimidated from 
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one thing, which is that you will give them a 
patient and attentive perusal. 

You say in your letter that "I must be sen- 
sible that although I am an American citizen, 
yet if you interfere in my behalf as the minister 
of my country you must demand my liberation 
only in case there be no charge against me; and 
that if there is I must be brought to trial previ- 
ously, since no person in a private character can 
be exempt from the laws of the country in which 
he resides." This is what I have twice attempted 
to do. I wrote a letter on the third Sans Culot- 
todi to the deputies, members of the Conunittee 
of Surety Greneral, who came to the Luxem- 
bourg to examine the persons detained. The let- 
ter was as follows: 

"Citizens Representatives: I oflFer myself 
for examination. Justice is due to every man. 
It is justice only that I ask. — Thomas Paine.^' 

As I was not called for examination, nor 
heard anything in consequence of my letter the 
first time of sending it, I sent a duplicate of it 
a few days after. It was carried to them by my 
good friend and comrade Vanhuele, who was then 
going in liberty, having been examined the day 
before. Vanhuele wrote me on the next day and 
said: "Bourdon de TOise [who was one of the 
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examining deputies] is the most inveterate en- 
emy you can have. The answer he gave me 
when I presented your letter put me in such a 
passion with him that I expected I should be sent 
back again to prison." I then wrote a third let- 
ter but had not an opportunity of sending it, as 
Bourdon did not come any more till after I re- 
ceived Mr. Labonadaire's letter advising me to 
write to the Convention. The letter was as fol- 
lows: 

"Citizens, I have twice oflFered myself for 
examination, and I chose to do this while Bour- 
don de rOise was one of the commissioners. This 
deputy has said in the Convention that I in- 
trigued with an ancient agent of the Bureau of 
Foreign Affairs. My examination therefore 
while he is present will give him an opportunity 
of proving his charge or of convincing himself of 
his error. If Bourdon de TOise is an honest man 
he will examine me, but lest he should not I sub- 
join the following. That which B[ourdon] calls 
an intrigue was at the request of a member of the 
former Committee of Salut Public; last August 
was a twelve-month. I met the member on the 
Boulevard. He asked me something in French 
which I did not understand and we went together 
to the Bureau of Foreign Affairs, which was near 
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at hand. The agent (Otto, whom you probably 
knew in America) served as interpreter. 

"The member (it was Barrere) then asked me 
first, if I could furnish him with the plan of Con- 
stitution I had presented to the Committee of 
Constitution, of which I was member with him- 
self, because, he said, it contained several things 
which he wished had been adopted: secondly, he 
asked me my opinion upon sending conunission- 
ers to the United States of America: thirdly, if 
fifty or an hundred ship loads of flour could be 
procured from America. 

"As verbal interpretation was tedious, it was 
agreed that I should give him my opinion in 
writing, and that the agent [Otto] should trans- 
late it, which he did. I answered the first ques- 
tion by sending him the plan, [of a constitution] 
which he still has. To the second, I replied that 
I thought it would be proper to send coramission- 
ers, because that in revolutions circumstances 
change so fast that it was often necessary to send 
a better supply of information to an ally than 
could be communicated by writing; and that Con- 
gress had done the same thing during the Ameri- 
can war; and I gave him some information that 
the commissioners would find useful on their 
arrival. 
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"I answered the third question by sending him 
a list of American exports two years before, dis- 
tinguishing the several articles by which he would 
see that the supply he mentioned could be ob- 
tained. I sent him also the plan of Paul Jones, 
giving it as his, for procuring saltpeter, which 
was to send a squadron (it did not require a 
large one) to take possession of the Island of St. 
Helen's, to keep the English flag flying at the 
port, that the English East India ships coming 
from the East Indies, and that ballast with salt- 
peter, might be induced to enter as usual; and 
that it would be a considerable time before the 
English Government could know of what had 
happened at St. Helen's. See here what Bour- 
don de rOise has called an intrigue. 

"If it was an intrigue it was between a Com- 
mittee of Salut Public and myself, for ilie agent 
was no more than the interpreter and translator, 
and the object of the intrigue was to furnish 
France with flour and saltpeter." 

I suppose Bourdon had heard that the agent 
and I were seen together talking English, and 
this was enough for him to found his charge upon. 

You next say that "I must likewise be sensi- 
ble that although I am an American citizen that 
it is likewise believed there [in America] that I 
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until they had taken the oath of allegiance. This 
was the case in Pennsylvania. 

But be this French citizenship more or less^ 
the Convention have swept it away by declaring 
me to be a foreigner, and imprisoning me as such ; 
and this is a short answer to all those who affect 
to say or to believe that I am French citizen. 
A citizen without citizenship is a term non- 
descript. 

After the two preceding paragraphs you ask 
— "If it be my wish that you should embark in 
this controversy (meaning that of reclaiming 
me) and risk the consequences with respect to 
myself and the good understanding subsisting 
between the two countries, or, without relinquish- 
ing any point of right, and which might be in- 
sisted on in case of extremities, pursue according 
to your best judgment and with the light before 
you, the object of my liberation?'* 

As I believe from the apparent obstinacy of 
the Committees that circumstances will grow 
toward the extremity you mention, unless pre- 
vented beforehand, I will endeavor to throw into 
your hands all the lights I can upon the subject. 

In the first place, reclamation may mean two 
distinct things. All the reclamations that are 
made by the sections in behalf of persons de- 
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tained as suspect are made on the ground that 
the persons so detained are patriots, and the re- 
clamation is good against the charge of ^'sus- 
pect" because it proves the contrary. 

But my situation includes another circum- 
stance. I am imprisoned on the charge (if it 
can be called one) of being a foreigner bom in 
England. You know that foreigner to be a 
citizen of the United States of America, and that 
he has been such since the fourth of Jidy, 1776, 
the political birthday of the United States, and 
of every American citizen, for before that period 
all were British subjects, and the states, then 
provinces, were British dominions. 

Your reclamation of me therefore as a citizen 
of the United States (all other considerations 
apart) is good against the pretense for imprison- 
ing me, or that pretense is equally good against 
every American citizen bom in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany, or Holland, and you know 
this description of men compose a very great part 
of the popidation of the three states of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and make 
also a part of Congress, and of the state legis- 
latures. 

Every politician ought to know, and every 
civilian does know, that the Law of Treaty of 
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Alliance, and also that of Amity and Commerce, 
knows no distinction of American citizens on ac- 
count of the place of their birth, but recognizes 
all to be citizens whom the Constitution and laws 
of the United States of America recognize as 
such; and if I recollect rightly there is an article 
in the Treaty of Conunerce particular to this 
point. The law therefore which they have here, 
to put all persons in arrestation bom in any of 
the countries at war with France, is, when ap- 
plied to citizens of America bom in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Grcrmany, or Holland, a viola- 
tion of the treaties of Alliance and of Commerce, 
because it assumes to make a distinction of citi- 
zens which those treaties and the Constitution of 
America know nothing of. This is a subject 
that officially comes imder your cognizance as 
Minister, and it would be consistent that you ex- 
postulated with them upon the case. 

That foolish old man Vadier, who was presi- 
dent of the Convention and of the Committee of 
Surety General when the Americans then in 
Paris went to the bar of the Convention to re- 
claim me, gave them for answer that my being 
bom in England was cause sufficient for impris- 
oning me. It happened that at least half those 
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who went up with that address were in the same 
case with myself. 

As to reclamations on the ground of patriot- 
ism it is difficult to know what is to be understood 
by patriotism here. There is not a vice, and 
scarcely a virtue, that has not as the fashion of 
the moment suited been called by the name of 
patriotism. The wretches who composed the 
revolutionary tribunal of Nantes were the patri- 
ots of that day and the criminals of this. The 
Jacobins called themselves patriots of the first 
order, men up to the height of the circumstances, 
and they are now considered as an antidote to 
patriotism. But if we give to patriotism a fixed 
idea consistent with that of a republic, it would 
signify a strict adherence to the principles of 
moral justice, to the equality of civil and poUti- 
cal rights, to the system of representative gov- 
ernment, and an opposition to every hereditary 
claim to govern; and of this species of patriotism 
you know my character. 

But, Sir, there are men on the Committee who 
have changed their party but not their principles. 
Their aim is to hold power as long as possible by 
preventing the establishment of a constitution, 
and these men are and will be my enemies, and 
seek to hold me in prison as long as they can. I 
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am too good a patriot for them. It is not im- 
probable that they have heard of the strange lan- 
guage held by some Americans that I am not 
considered in America as an American citizen, 
and they may also have heard say, that you had 
no orders respecting me, and it is not improbable 
that they interpret that language and that silence 
into a connivance at my imprisonment. 

If they had not some ideas of this kind would 
they resist so long the civil eflForts you make for 
my liberation, or would they attach so much im- 
portance to the imprisonment of an individual as 
to risk (as you say to me) the good understand- 
ing that exists between the two countries? You 
also say that it is impossible for any person to do 
more than you have done without adopting the 
other meanSj meaning that of reclaiming me. 
How then can you account for the want of success 
after so many efforts, and such a length of time, 
upwards of ten weeks, without supposing that 
they fortify themselves in the interpretation I 
have just mentioned? 

I can admit that it was not necessary to give 
orders, and that it was difficult to give direct or- 
ders, for I much question if Morris had informed 
Congress or the President of the whole of the 
case, or had sent copies of my letters to him as I 
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had desired him to do. You would find the case 
here when you came, and you could not fully un- 
derstand it till you did come, and as Minister you 
would have authority to act upon it. But as 
you inform me that you know what the wishes of 
the President are, you will see also that his repu- 
tation is exposed to some risk, admitting there 
to be ground for the supposition I have made. 

It will not add to his popularity to have it be- 
lieved in America, as I am inclined to think the 
Committee believe here, that he connives at my 
imprisonment. You say also that it is knottm to 
everybody that you wish my liberation. It is, 
Sir, because they know your wishes that they mis- 
interpret the means you use. They suppose that 
those mild means arise from a restriction that you 
cannot use others, or from a consciousness of 
some defect on my part of which you are unwill- 
ing to provoke the inquiry. 

But as you ask me if it be my wish that you 
should embark in this controversy and risk the 
consequences with respect to myself, I will answer 
this part of the question by marking out pre- 
cisely the part I wish you to take. What I mean 
is a sort of middle line above what you have yet 
gone, and not up to the full extremity of the case, 
which will still lie in reserve. It is to write a 
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letter to the Committee that shall in the first 
place defeat by anticipation all the objections 
they might make to a simple reclamation, and at 
the same time make the gromid good for that ob- 
ject. But, instead of sending the letter imme- 
diately, to invite some of the Committee to your 
house and to make that invitation the opportunity 
of showing them the letter, expressing at the 
same time a wish that you had done this, from a 
hope that the business might be settled in an ami- 
cable manner without your being forced into an 
official interference, that would excite the obser- 
vations of the enemies of both countries, and 
probably interrupt the harmony that subsisted 
between the two republics. 

But as I cannot convey the ideas I wish you 
to use by any means so concisely or so well as to 
suppose myself the writer of the letter I shall 
adopt this method and you will make use of such 
parts or such ideas of it as you please if you 
approve the plan. Here follows the supposed 
letter: 

Citizens: When I first arrived amongst 
you as Minister from the United States of Amer- 
ica I was given to understand that the liberation 
of Thomas Paine would take place without any 
official interference on my part. Tliis was the 
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more agreeable to me as it would not only super- 
sede the necessity of that interference, but would 
leave to yourselves the whole opportunity of do- 
ing justice to a man who, as far as I have been 
able to learn, has suffered much cruel treatment 
under what you have denominated, the system of 
terror. But as I find my expectations have not 
been fulfilled I am under the official necessity of 
being more explicit upon the subject than I have 
hitherto been. 

Permit me, in the first place, to observe that 
as it is impossible for me to suppose that it could 
have been the intention of France to seduce any 
citizens of America from their allegiance to their 
proper coimtry by offering them the title of 
French citizen, so must I be compelled to be- 
lieve, that the title of French citizen conferred on 
Thomas Paine was intended only as a mark of 
honorary respect toward a man who had so emi- 
nently distinguished himself in defense of liberty, 
and on no occasion more so than in promoting 
and defending your own revolution. For a proof 
of this I refer you to his two works entitled 
"Rights of Man." Those works have procured to 
him an addition of esteem in America, and I am 
sorry they have been so ill rewarded in France. 
But be this title of French citizen more or less, it 
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is now entirely swept away by the vote of the 
Convention which declares him to be a foreigner, 
and which supersedes the vote of the Assembly 
that conferred that title upon him, consequently 
upon the case superseded witii it. 

In consequence of this vote of the Convention 
declaring him to be a foreigner the former com- 
mittees have imprisoned him. It is therefore be- 
come my official duty to declare to you that the 
foreigner thus imprisoned is a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States of America as fully, as legally, as con- 
stitutionally as myself, and that he is moreover 
one of the principal founders of the American 
Republic 

I have been informed of a law or decree of 
the Convention which subjects foreigners bom in 
any of the countries at war with France to ar- 
restation and imprisonment. This law when ap- 
plied to citizens of America bom in England is 
an infraction of the Treaty of Alliance and of 
Amity and Commerce, which knows no distinc- 
tion of American citizens on account of the place 
of their birth, but recognizes all to be citizens 
whom the Constitution and laws of America rec- 
ognize as such. The circumstances under which 
America has been peopled requires this guard on 
her treaties, because the mass of her citizens are 
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composed not of natives only but also of the na- 
tives of almost all the comitries of Europe who 
have sought an asylum there from the persecu- 
tions they experienced in their own countries. 

After this intimation you will without doubt 
see the propriety of modeling that law to the 
principles of the treaty, because the law of treaty 
in cases where it applies is the governing law to 
both parties alike, and it cannot be infracted witii- 
out hazarding the existence of the treaty. 

Of the patriotism of Thomas Paine I can 
speak fully, if we agree to give to patriotism a 
fixed idea consistent with that of a republic. It 
would then signify a strict adherence to moral 
justice, to the equality of civil and political rights, 
to the system of representative government, and 
an opposition to all hereditary claims to govern. 
Admitting patriotism to consist in these prin- 
ciples, I know of no man who has gone beyond 
Thomas Paine in promulgating and defending 
them, and that for almost twenty years past. 

I have now spoken to you on the principal 
matters concerned in the case of Thomas Paine. 
The title of French citizen which you had en- 
forced upon him, you have since taken away by 
declaring him to be a foreigner, and consequently 
this part of the subject ceases of itself. I have 
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declared to you that this foreigner is a citizen 
of the United States of America, and have as- 
sured you of his patriotism. 

I cannot help at the same time repeating to 
you my wish that his liberation had taken place 
without my being obliged to go thus far into the 
subject, because it is the mutual interest of both 
republics to avoid as much as possible all sub- 
jects of controversy, especially those from which 
no possible good can flow. 

I still hope that you will save me the un- 
pleasant task of proceeding any further by send- 
ing me an order for his liberation, which the in- 
jured state of his health absolutely requires. I 
shall be happy to receive such an order from you 
and happy in presenting it to him, for to the wel- 
fare of Thomas Paine the Americans are not and 
cannot be indifferent. 

This is the sort of letter I wish you to write, 
for I have no idea that you will succeed by any 
measures that can, by any kind of construction, 
be interpreted into a want of confidence or an ap- 
prehension of consequences. It is themselves that 
ought to be apprehensive of consequences if any 
are to be apprehended. They, I mean the com- 
mittees, are not certain that the Convention or 
the nation would support them in forcing any 
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question of extremity that might interrupt the 
good understanding subsisting between the two 
countries; and I know of no question [so likely] 
to do this as that which involves the rights and 
liberty of a citizen. 

You will please to observe that I have put the 
case of French citizenship in a point of view 
that ought not only to preclude, but to make them 
ashamed to advance anjrthing upon this sub- 
ject; and this is better than to have to answer 
their counter-reclamation afterwards. Either ihe 
citizenship was intended as a token of honorary 
respect, or it was intended to deprive America of 
a citizen or to seduce him from his allegiance to 
his proper country. If it was intended as an 
honor they must act consistently with the prin- 
ciple of honor. But if they make a pretense for 
detaining me, they convict themselves of the act 
of seduction. 

Had America singled out any particular 
French citizen, complimented him with the title 
of Citizen of America, which he without suspect- 
ing any fraudulent intention might accept, and 
then after having invited or rather inveigled him 
into America made his acceptance of that title a 
pretense for seducing or forcing him from his 
allegiance to France, would not France have just 
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cause to be offended at America? And ought not 
America to have the same right to be offended at 
France? And will the committees take upcm 
themselves to answer for the dishonor they bring 
upon the national character of their country? 

If these arguments are stated beforehand they 
will prevent the committees going into the 
subject of French citizenship. They must be 
ashamed of it. 

But after all the case comes to this, that this 
French citizenship appertains no longer to me 
because the Convention, as I have already said, 
have swept it away by declaring me to be a for- 
eigner, and it is not in the power of the com- 
mittees to reverse it. But if I am to be citizen 
and foreigner, and citizen again, just when and 
how and for any purpose they please, they take 
the Government of America into their own hands 
and make her only a cipher in their system. 

Though these ideas have been long with me 
they have been more particularly matured by 
reading your last communication, and I have 
many reasons to wish you had opened that com- 
munication sooner. I am best acquainted with 
the persons you have to deal with and the circum- 
stances of my own case. If you choose to adopt 
the letter as it is, I send you a translation for 
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the sake of expediting the business. I have en- 
deavored to conceive your own manner of expres- 
sion as well as I could, and the civility of lan- 
guage you would use, but the matter of the let- 
ter is essential to me. 

If you choose to confer with some of the 
members of the Conmiittee at your own house on 
the subject of the letter it may render the send- 
ing it unnecessary; but in either case I must re- 
quest and press you not to give; away to evasion 
and delay, and that you will fix positively with 
them that they shall give you an answer in three 
or four days whether they will liberate me on 
the representation you have made in the letter, 
or whether you must be forced to go further into 
the subject. The state of my healtii will not 
admit of delay, and besides, the tortured state of 
my mind wears me down. 

If they talk of bringing me to trial (and I 
well know there is no accusation against me and 
that they can bring none) I certainly shall sum- 
mon you as an evidence to my character. This 
you may mention to them either as what I intend 
to do or what you intend to do voluntarily for 
me. 

I am anxious that you undertake this busi- 
ness without losing time, because if I am not lib- 
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erated in the course of this decade, I intmd, if 
in case the seventy-one detained deputies are lib- 
erated, to follow the same track that they have 
done, and publish my own case myself. I cannot 
rest any longer in this state of miserable sus- 
pense, be the consequences what they may. 

Thomas Paine. 
5 

Deab Sm: I need not mention to you the 
happiness I received from the information you 
sent me by Mr. Beresford. I easily guess the 
persons you have conversed with on the subject 
of my liberation — ^but matters and even promises 
that pass in conversation are not quite so strictly 
attended to here as in the country you come from. 

I am not, my dear Sir, impatient from any- 
thing in my disposition, but the state of my health 
requires liberty and a better air; and besides this, 
the rules of the prison do not permit me, though 
I have all the indulgences the concierge can give, 
to procure the things necessary to my recovery, 
which is slow as to strength. I have a tolerable 
appetite but the allowance of provision is scanty. 
We are not allowed a knife to cut our vituals 
with, nor a razor to shave; but they have 
lately allowed some barbers that are here to shave. 

The room where I am lodged is a ground floor 
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level with the earth in the garden and floored with 
brick, and is so wet after every rain that I cannot 
guard against taking colds that continually cheat 
my recovery. If you could, without interfering 
with or deranging the mode proposed for my 
liberation, inform the Committee tiiat the state 
of my health requires liberty and air, it would be 
good ground to hasten my liberation. 

The length of my imprisonment is also a rea- 
son, for I am now almost the oldest inhabitant 
of this uncomfortable mansion, and I see twenty, 
thirty and sometimes forty persons a day put in 
liberty who have not been so long confined as 
myself. Their liberation is a happiness to me; 
but I feel sometimes, a little mortification that 
I am thus left behind. 

I leave it entirely to you to arrange this mat- 
ter. The messenger waits. 

Yours aff ectionately, 

T.P. 

I hope and wish much to see you. I have 
much to say. I have had tiie attendance of Dr. 
Graham (physician to General O'Hara, who is 
prisoner here) and of Dr. Makouski, house phy- 
sician, who has been most exceedingly kind to 
me. After I am at liberty I shall be glad to 
introduce him to you. 
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LETTER TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Fasis^ July 80, 1796. 

AS censure is but awkwardly softened by 
apology, I shall offer to you no apology 
for this letter. The eventful crisis to which your 
double politics have conducted the affairs of your 
country* requires an investigation uncramped by 
ceremony. 

There was a time when the fame of America, 
moral and political, stood fair and high in the 
world. The lustre of her revolution extended 
itself to every individual; and to be a citizen of 
America gave a title to respect in Europe. 
Neither meanness nor ingratitude had been 
mingled in the composition of her character. Her 
resistance to the attempted tyranny of England 
left her unsuspected of the one, and her open 
acknowledgment of the aid she received from 
France precluded all suspicion of the other. The 
Washington of politics had not then appeared. 

At the time I left America (April, 1787) the 

Continental Convention, that formed the Federal 

Constitution was on the point of meeting. Since 

that time new schemes of politics, and new dis- 
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tinctions of parties, have arisen. The term Anti- 
federalist has been applied to all those who com- 
bated the defects of that Constitution, or op- 
posed the measures of your administration. 

It was only to the absolute necessity of estab- 
lishing some federal authority, extending equally 
over all the states, that an instrument so incon- 
sistent as the present Federal Constitution is, 
obtained a suffrage. I would have voted for it 
myself, had I been in America, or even for a 
worse, rather than have had none, provided it con- 
tained the means of remedjring its defects by the 
same appeal to the people by which it was to be 
established. It is always better policy to leave 
removable errors to expose themselves* than to 
hazard too much in contending agdnst them 
theoretically. 

I have introduced these observations, not only 
to mark the general diflference between Anti- 
federalist and Anti-constitutionalist, but to pre- 
clude the effect, and even the application, of the 
former of these terms to myself. 

I declare myself opposed to several matters 
in the Constitution, particularly to the manner in 
which what is called the Executive is formed, and 
to the long duration of the Senate; and if I live 
to return to America, I will use all my endeavors 
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to have them altered.* I also declare myself op- 
posed to almost the whole of your administration ; 
for I know it to have been deceitful, if not per- 
fidious, as I shall show in the course of this letter. 

But as to the point of consolidating the states 
into a Federal Government, it so happens, that 
the proposition for that purpose came originally 
from myself. I proposed it in a letter to Chan- 
cellor Livingston in the spring of 1782, while 
that gentleman was Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The five per cent duty recommended by Con- 
gress had then fallen through, having been 
adopted by some of the states, altered by others, 
rejected by Rhode Island, and repealed by Vir- 
ginia after it had been consented to. 

The proposal in the letter I allude to, was to 
get over the whole diflSculty at once, by annexing 
a Continental legislative body to Congress; for in 
order to have any law of the Union uniform, the 
case could only be, that either Congress, as it then 
stood, must frame the law, and the states sev- 
erally adopt it without alteration, or the states 

*I have alwajs been opposed to the mode of refining govern- 
ment up to an individual, or what is called a single executive. 
Such a man will always be the chief of a partj*. A plurality is 
far better: It combines the mass of a nation better together: 
And besides this, it is necessary to the manly mind of a republic 
that it loses the debasing idea of obeying an individuaL 
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must erect a Continental legislature for the pur- 
pose. 

Chancellor Livingston, Robert Morris, (Jouv- 
emeur Morris, and myself, had a meeting at the 
house of Robert Morris on the subject of that 
letter. There was no diversity of opinion on the 
proposition for a Continental legislature: the 
only difficulty was on the manner of bringing 
the proposition forward. For my own part, as 
I considered it as a remedy in reserve, that could 
be applied at any time when the states saw them- 
selves wrong enough to be put right (which did 
not appear to be the case at that time) , I did not 
see the propriety of urging it precipitately, and 
declined being the publisher of it myself. 

After this account of a fact, the leaders of 
your party will scarcely have the hardiness to ap- 
ply to me the term of Anti-federalist. But I 
can go to a date and to a fact beyond this; for 
the proposition for electing a Continental con- 
vention to form the Continental (Government is 
one of the subjects treated of in the pamphlet 
"Common Sense." 

Having thus cleared away a little of the rub- 
bish that might otherwise have lain in my way, 
I return to the point of time at which the present 
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Federal Constitution and your administration 
began. 

It was very well said by an anonymous writer 
in Philadelphia, about a year before that period, 
that ^'thirteen staves and ne^er a hoop wiU not 
make a barrel/* and as any kind of hooping the 
barrel, however defectively executed^ would be 
better than none, it was scarcely possible but 
that considerable advantages must arise from the 
Federal hooping of the states. It was with pleas- 
ure that every sincere friend of America beheld, 
as the natural effect of imion, her rising pros- 
perity; and it was with grief they saw that pros- 
perity mixed, even in the blossom, with the germ 
of corruption. 

Monopolies of every kind marked your ad- 
ministration almost in the moment of its com- 
mencement. The lands obtained by the Revolu- 
tion were lavished upon partisans; the interest 
of the disbanded soldier was sold to the specu- 
lator; injustice was acted under the pretense of 
faith; and the chief of the army became the pa- 
tron of the fraud. From such a beginning what 
else could be expected, than what has happened? 
A mean and servile submission to the insults of 
one nation; treachery and ingratitude to another. 

Some vices make their approach with such a 
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splendid appearance, that we scarcely know to 
what class of moral distinctions they belong. 
They are rather virtues corrupted than vices, 
originally. But meanness and ingratitude have 
nothing equivocal in their character. There is 
not a trait in them that renders them doubtf uL 
ThejT are so originally vice, that they are gen- 
erated in the dung of other vices, and crawl into 
existence with the filth upon their back. The 
fugitives have found protection in you, and the 
levee-room is their place of rendezvous. 

As the Federal Constitution is a copy, though 
not quite so base as the original, of the form of 
the British Grovemment, an imitation of its vices 
was naturally to be expected. So intimate is 
the connection between form and practise, that 
to adopt the one \a^ to invite the other. Imitation 
is naturally progressive, and is rapidly so in mat- 
ters that are vicious. 

Soon after the Federal Constitution arrived in 
England, I received a letter from a female liter- 
ary correspondent (a native of New York) , very 
well mixed with friendship, sentiment, and pol- 
itics. In my answer to that letter, I permitted 
myself to ramble into the wilderness of imagina- 
tion, and to anticipate what might hereafter be 
the condition of America. I had no idea that 
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the picture I then drew was realizing so fast, and 

still less that Mr. Washington was hurrying it on. 

As the extract I allude to is congenial with the 

subject I am upon, I here transcribe it: 

\_The extract is the same as that gifoen in a footnote^ 
in the Memorial to Monroe.^ 

Impressed, as I was, with apprehensions of 
this kind, I had America constantly in my mind 
in all the publications I afterwards made. The 
first, and still more the second part of the ""Rights 
of Man,** bear evident marks of this watchful- 
ness; and the "Dissertation on First Principles 
of Grovemment" [XXIV] goes more directly to 
the point than either of the former. I now pass 
on to other subjects. 

It will be supposed by those into whose hands 
this letter may fall, that I have some personal 
resentment against you; I will therefore settle 
this point before I proceed further. 

If I have any resentment, you must acknowl- 
edge that I have not been hasty in declaring it; 
neither would it now be declared (for what are 
private resentments to the public) if the cause of 
it did not unite itself as well with your public 
as with your private character, and with the mo- 
tives of your political conduct. 

The part I acted in the American Revolution 
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is well known ; I shall not here repeat it. I know 
also that had it not been for the aid received from 
France, in men, money and ships, that your cold 
and unmilitary conduct (as I shall show in the 
course of this letter) would in all probability have 
lost America; at least she would not have been 
the independent nation she now is. You slept 
away your time in the field, till the finances of 
the country were completely exhausted, and you 
have but little share in the glory of the final event. 
It is time. Sir, to speak the undisguised language 
of historical truth. 

Elevated to the chair of the Presidency, you 
assumed the merit of everything to yourself, and 
the natiu-al ingratitude of your constitution be- 
gan to appear. You conunenced your Presiden- 
tial career by encouraging and swallowing the 
grossest adulation, and you traveled America 
from one end to the other to put yourself in the 
way of receiving it. You have as many addresses 
in your chest as James II. As to what 
were your views, for if you are not great enough 
to have ambition you are little enough to have 
vanity, they cannot be directly inferred from ex- 
pressions of your own; but the partisans of your 
politics have divulged the secret. 

John Adams has said (and John it is known 
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was always a speller after places and offices, and 
never thought his little services were highly 
enough paid) John has said, that as Mr. Wash- 
ington had no child, the Presidency should be 
made hereditary in the family of Lund Washing- 
ton. John might then have counted upon some 
sinecure himself, and a provision for his descend- 
ants. He did not go so far as to say, also, that 
the vice-presidency should be hereditary in the 
family of John Adams. He prudently left that 
to stand on the ground that one good turn de- 
serves another.* 

John Adams is one of those men who never 
contemplated the origin of government, or com- 
prehended anything of first principles. If he 
had, he might have seen» that the right to set 
up and establish hereditary government, never 
did, and never can, exist in any generation at any 
time whatever; that it is of the nature of treason; 
because it is an attempt to take away the rights 
of all the minors living at that time, and of all 
succeeding generations. It is of a degree beyond 
common treason. It is a sin against nature. The 
equal right of every generation is a right fixed 
in the nature of things. It belongs to the son 

*Two persons to whom John Adams said this, told me of it 
The secretary of Mr. Jay was present when it was told to me. 
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when of age, as it belonged to tbe father before 
hinL 

John Adams would himself deny the right 
that any former deceased generati<m oould have 
to decree authoritatively a suoeessi<m of govern- 
ors over him, or over his diildren; and yet he as- 
sumes the pretended right, treascmable as it is, 
of acting it himself. His ignorance is his best 
excuse. 

Jdm Jay has said (and this Jcim was al- 
ways the sycophant of everything in power, from 
Mr. Gerard in America, to Grenville in Eng- 
land) John Jay has said, that the Soiate should 
have be^i appointed for life. He would tiien 
have been sure of never wanting a lucrative ap- 
pointment for himself, and have had no fears 
about impeachment. These are the disguised 
traitors that call themselves Federalists.^ 

Could I have known to what degree of cor- 
ruption and perfidy the administrative part of 
the Grovemment of America had descended, I 
could have been at no loss to have understood the 
reservedness of Mr. Washington toward me, 
during my imprisonment in the Luxembourg. 
There are cases in which silence is a loud lan- 

•If Mr. John Jaj desires to know on what authority I uj 
this, I wiD give that authority publicly when he chooses to caU 
for it 
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guage. I will here explain the cause of that im- 
prisonment, and return to Mr. Washington after- 
wards. 

In the course of that rage, terror and sus- 
picion, which the hrutal letter of the Duke of 
Brunswick first started into existence in France^ 
it happened that almost every man who was op- 
posed to violence, or who was not violent him- 
self, became suspected. I had constantly been 
opposed to everjrthing which was of the nature 
or of the appearance of violence; but as I had 
always done it in a manner that showed it to 
be a principle foimded in my heart, and not a 
political maneuver, it precluded the pretense 
of accusing me. I was reached, however, under 
another pretense. 

A decree was passed to imprison all persons 
bom in England; but as I was a member of the 
Convention, and had been complimented with the 
honorary style of Citizen of France, as Mr. 
Washington and some other Americans had been, 
this decree fell short of reaching me. A motion 
was afterwards made and carried, supported 
chiefly by Bourdon de TOise, for expelling for- 
eigners from the Convention. My expulsion 
being thus effected, the two committees of Public 
Safety and of General Surety, of which Robes- 
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pierre was the dictator, put me in arrestation un- 
der the former decree for imprisoning persons 
bom in England. Having thus shown under 
what pretense the imprisonment was effected, I 
come to speak of such parts of the case as apply 
between me and Mr. Washington, either as a 
President or as an individual. 

I have always considered that a foreigner, 
such as I was in fact, with respect to France, 
might be a member of a convention for framing 
a constitution, without affecting his right of citi- 
zenship in the country to which he belongs, but 
not a member of a government after a constitu- 
tion is formed; and I have uniformly acted upon 
this distinction. To be a member of a govern- 
ment requires that a person be in allegiance to 
that government and to the country locally. But 
a constitution, being a thing of principle, and not 
of action, and which, after it is formed, is to be 
referred to the people for their approbation or 
rejection, does not require allegiance in the per- 
sons forming and proposing it; and besides this, 
it is only to the thing after it be formed and es- 
tablished, and to the country after its govern- 
mental character is fixed by the adoption of a 
constitution, that the allegiance can be given. 
No oath of allegiance or of citizenship was re- 
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which matters were daily arriving, was too re- 
mote to have any consolatory effect, and I con- 
tented myself with the thought that I might be 
remembered when it would be too late. 

There is perhaps no condition from which a 
man conscious of his own uprightness cannot de- 
rive consolation; for it is in itself a consolation 
for him to find, that he can bear that condition 
with calmness and fortitude. 

From about the middle of March (1794) to 
the fall of Robespierre July twenty-ninth (9th of 
Thermidor) , the state of things in the prisons was 
a continued scene of horror. No man could count 
upon life for twenty-four hours. To such a pitch 
of rage and suspicion were Robespierre and his 
committee arrived, that it seemed as if they feared 
to leave a man living. Scarcely a night passed 
in which ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, or more, 
were not taken out of the prison, carried before 
a pretended tribunal in the morning, and guil- 
lotined before night. 

One hundred and sixty-nine were taken out of 
the Luxembourg one night, in the month of July, 
and one himdred and sixty of them guillotined. 
A list of two hundred more, according to the re- 
port in the prison, was preparing a few days 
before Robespierre fell. In this last list I have 
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good reason to believe I was included. A memo- 
randum in the hand-writing of Robespierre was 
afterwards produced in the Convention, by the 
committee to whom the papers of Robespierre 
were referred, in these words: 

Demander que Thomas Demand that Thomas 
Payne soit d6cret6 d'ac- Paine be decreed of ac- 
cusation pour les int^ cusation for the inter- 
rets de PAm^rique, au- ests of America as well 
tant que de la France. as of France. 

I had then been imprisoned seven mdnths, and 
the silence of the Executive part of the Govern- 
ment of America (Mr. Washington) upon the 
case, and upon everything respecting me, was 
explanation enough to Robespierre that he might 
proceed to extremities. 

A violent fever which had nearly terminated 
my existence, was, I believe, the circimistance that 
preserved it. I was not in a condition to be re- 
moved, or to know of what was passing, or of 
what had passed, for more than a month. It 
makes a blank in my remembrance of life. The 
first thing I was informed of was the fall of 
Robespierre. 

About a week after this, Mr. Monroe arrived 
to supersede Grouvemeur Morris, and as soon as 
I was able to write a note legible enough to be 
ready I found a way to convey one to him by 
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means of the man who lighted the lamps in the 
prison; and whose miabated friendship to me, 
from whom he had never received any service, and 
with diflBicuIty accepted any recompense, puts the 
diaracter of Mr. Washington to shame. 

In a few days I received a message from Mr. 
Monroe, conveyed to me in a note from an inter- 
mediate person, with assurance of his friendship, 
and expressing a desire that I would rest the case 
in his hands. After a fortnight or more had 
passed, and hearing nothing further, I wrote to 
a friend who was then in Paris, a citizen of Phil- 
adelphia, requesting him to inform me what was 
the true situation of things with respect to me. 
I was sure that something was the matter; I be- 
gan to have hard thoughts of Mr. Washington,, 
but I was unwilling to encourage them. 

In about ten days, I received an answer to 
my letter, in which the writer says, "Mr. Monroe 
has told me that he has no order [meaning from 
the President, Mr. Washington] respecting you, 
but that he (Mr. Monroe) will do everything in 
his power to liberate you; but, from what I learn 
from the Americans lately arrived in Paris, you 
are not considered, either by the American Gov- 
ernment, or by the individuals, as an American 
citizen." 
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I was now at no loss to understand Mr. Wash- 
inj^n and his new f angled faction, and that 
their policy was silently to leave me to fall in 
France. They were rushing as fast as they could 
venture, without awakening the jealousy of 
America, into all the vices and corruptions of the 
British Government; and it was no more con- 
sistent with the policy of Mr, Washington, and 
those who immediately surrounded him, than it 
was with that of Robespierre or of Pitt, that I 
should survive. They have, however, missed the 
mark, and the reaction is upon themselves. 

Upon the receipt of the letter just alluded 
to, I sent a memorial to Mr. Monroe, which the 
reader will find in the appendix, and I received 
from him the following answer. It is dated the 
eighteenth of September, but did not come to 
hand till about the fourth of October. I was then 
falling into a relapse, the weather was becom- 
ing damp and cold, fuel was not to be had, and 
the abscess in my side (the consequence of these 
things, and of the want of air and exercise) , was 
beginning to form, and which has continued im- 
movable ever since. Here follows Mr. Monroe's 
letter: 
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Deae Sie: Pakis, September 18, 1794- 

I was favored soon after my arrival here with 
several letters from you, and more latterly with one in 
the character of a memorial upon the subject of your 
confinement; and should have answered them at the 
times they were respectively written had I not con- 
cluded you would have calculated with certainty upon 
the deep interest I take in your welfare, and the pleas- 
ure with which I shall embrace every opportunity in 
my power to serve you. I should still pursue the same 
course, and for reasons which must obviously occur, 
if I did not find that you are disquieted with appre- 
hensions upon interesting points, and which justice to 
you and our country equally forbid you should enter- 
tain. 

You mention that you have been informed you 
are not considered as an American citizen by the Amer- 
icans, and that you have likewise heard that I had no 
instructions respecting you by the Grovemment. I 
doubt not the person who gave you the information 
meant well, but I suspect he did not even convey accu- 
rately his own ideas on the first point: for I presume 
the most he could say is, that you had likewise become 
a French citizen, and which by no means deprived you 
of being an American one. 

Even this, however, may be doubted, I mean the ac- 
quisition of citizenship in France, and I confess you 
have said much to show that it has not been made. I 
really suspect that this was all that the gentleman who 
wrote to you, and those Americans he heard speak upon 
the subject meant. It becomes my duty, however, to de- 
clare to you, that I consider you as an American citizen, 
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and that you are considered universally in that charac- 
ter by the people of America. As such you are entitled 
to my attention; and so far as it can be given consist- 
ently with those obligations which are mutual between 
every government and even a transient passenger, you 
shall receive it. 

The Congress have never decided upon the subject 
of citizenship in a manner to regard the present case. 
By being with us through the Revolution you are of 
our country as absolutely as if you had been bom 
there, and you are no more of England, than every 
native American is. This is the true doctrine in the 
present case, so far as it becomes complicated with any 
other consideration. I have mentioned it to make you 
easy upon the only point which could give you any dis- 
quietude. 

Is it necessary for me to tell you how much all your 
countrymen, I speak of the great mass of people, are 
interested in your welfare? They have not forgotten 
the history of their own Revolution and the difficult 
scenes through which they passed; nor do they review 
its several stages without reviving in their bosoms a 
due sensibility of the merits of those who served them 
in that great and arduous conflict. The crime of in- 
gratitude has not yet stained, and I trust never will 
stain, our national character. You are considered by 
them as not only having rendered important service in 
our own Revolution, but as being, on a more extensive 
scale, the friend of human rights, and a distinguished 
and able advocate in favor of public liberty. To the 
welfare of Thomas Paine, the Americans are not, nor 
can they be, indifferent. 

Of the sense which the President has always enter- 
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tained of your merits, and of his friendly disposition 
toward you, you are too well assured to require any 
declaration of it from me. That I forward his wishes 
in seeking your safety is what I well know, and this 
will form an additional obligation on me to perform 
what I should otherwise consider as a duty. 

You are, in my opinion, at present menaced by no 
kind of danger. To liberate you, will be an object of 
my endeavors, and as soon as possible. But you must5 
until that event shall be accomplished, bear your situa- 
tion with patience and fortitude. You will likewise 
have the justice to recollect, that I am placed here upon 
a difficult theater,* many important objects to attend 
to, with few to consult. It becomes me in pursuit of 
those to regulate my conduct in respect to each, as to 
the manner and the time, as will, in my judgment, be 
best calculated to accomplish the whole. 

With great esteem and respect consider me per- 
sonally your friend, 

James Monroe. 

The part in Mr. Monroe's letter, in which he 
speaks of the President (Mr. Washington), is 
put in soft language. Mr. Monroe knew what 
Mr. Washington had said formerly, and he was 
willing to keep that in view. But the fact is, not 
only that Mr. Washington had given no orders 
to Mr. Monroe, as the letter [of AVhiteside] 

*This I presume alludes to the embarrassments which the 
strange conduct of Gouvemeur Morris had occasioned, and which, 
I well know, had creatod suspicions of the sincerity of Mr. 
Washington. 
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stated, but he did not so much as say to him, in- 
quire if Mr. Paine be dead or alive, in prison or 
out, or see if there be any assistance we can give 
him. 

While these matters were passing, the libera- 
tions from the prisons were numerous; from 
twenty to forty in the coiu-se of almost every 
twenty-foiu* hours. The continuance of my im- 
prisonment after a new minister had arrived im- 
mediately from America, which was now more 
than two months, was a matter so obviously 
strange, that I found the character of the Amer- 
ican Grovemment spoken of in very unqualified 
terms of reproach; not only by those who still 
remained in prison, but by those who were lib- 
erated, and by persons who had access to the 
prison from without. JJnder these circumstances 
I wrote again to Mr. Monroe, and found occa- 
sion, among other things, to say: "'It will not add 
to the popularity of Mr. Washington to have 
it believed in America, as it is believed here, that 
he connives at my imprisonment.** 

The case, so far as it respected Mr. Monroe, 
was, that having to get over the difficulties, which 
the strange conduct of Grouvemeur Morris had 
thrown in the way of a successor, and having no 
authority from the American Grovemment to 
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speak ojfficially upon anything relating to me, 
he found himself obliged to proceed by unofficial 
means with individual members; for though 
Robespierre was overthrown, the Robespierrian 
members of the Conmiittee of Public Safety 
still remained in considerable force, and had they 
found out that Mr. Monroe had no official au- 
thority upon the case, they would have paid little 
or no regard to his reclamation of me. In the 
meantime my health was suffering exceedingly, 
the dreary prospect of winter was coming on, and 
imprisonment was still a thing of danger. 

After the Robespierrian members of the Com- 
mittee were removed by the expiration of their 
time of serving, Mr. Monroe reclaimed me, and 
I was liberated the fourth of November. Mr. 
Monroe arrived in Paris the beginning of August 
before. AU that period of my imprisonment, at 
least, I owe not to Robespierre, but to his col- 
league in projects, George Washington. 

Inmiediately upon my liberation, Mr. Monroe 
invited me to his house, where I remained more 
than a year and a half; and I speak of his aid and 
friendship, as an open-hearted man will always 
do in such a case, with respect and gratitude. 

Soon after my liberation, the Convention 
passed an unanimous vote to invite me to re- 
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turn to my seat among them. The times were 
still unsettled and dangerous, as well from with- 
out as within, for the coalition was unbroken, and 
the Constitution not settled. I chose, however, 
to accept the invitation; for as I undertake noth- 
ing but what I believe to be right, I abandon 
nothing that I undertake; and I was willing also 
to show, that, as I was not of a cast of mind 
to be deterred by prospects or retrospects of 
danger, so neither were my principles to be weak- 
ened by misfortune or perverted by disgust. 

Being now once more abroad in the world, 
I began to find that I was not the only one who 
had conceived an unfavorable opinion of Mr. 
Washington ; it was evident that his character was 
on the decline as well among Americans as among 
foreigners of diflFerent nations. From being the 
chief of the government, he had made himself the 
chief of a party ; and his integrity was questioned, 
for his politics had a doubtful appearance. The 
mission of Mr. Jay to London, notwithstanding 
there was an American minister there already, 
had then taken place, and was beginning to be 
talked of. It appeared to others, as it did to me, 
to be enveloped in mystery, which every day 
served either to increase or to explain into mat- 
ter of suspicion. 
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In the year ITOO, or about that time, Mr. 
Washinf^n, as President, had sent Gouvemeur 
Morris to London, as his secret agent to have 
some commmiication with the British Ministry. 
To cover the agency of Morris it was given out, 
I know not by whom, that he went as an agent 
from Robert Morris to borrow money in Europe, 
and the report was permitted to pass uncon- 
tradicted. The event of Morris's negotiation was, 
that Mr. Hammond was sent Minister from Eng- 
land to America, Pinckney from America 
to England, and himself Minister to France. 

If, while Morris was Minister in France, 
he was not an emissary of the British 
Ministry and the coalesced powers, he gave 
strong reasons to suspect him of it. No one 
who saw his conduct, and heard his conversation, 
could doubt his being in their interest; and had 
he not got oflF the time he did, after his recall, 
he would have been in arrestation. Some letters 
of his had fallen into the hands of the Committee 
of Public Safety, and inquiry was making after 
him. 

A great bustle had been made by Mr. Wash- 
ington about the conduct of Genet in America, 
while that of his own minister, Morris, in France, 
was infinitely more reproachable. If Genet was 
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imprudent or rash, he was not treacherous; but 
Morris was all three. He was the enemy of the 
French Revolution, in every stage of it. But not- 
withstanding this conduct on the part of Morris, 
and the known profligacy of his character, Mr. 
Washington in a letter he wrote to him at the time 
of recalling him on the complaint and request of 
the Conunittee of Public Safety, assiu*es him, 
that though he had complied with that request, 
he still retained the same esteem and friendship 
for him as before. 

This letter Morris was foolish enough to tell 
of; and, as his own character and conduct were 
notorious, the telling of it could have but one 
effect, which was that of implicating the char- 
acter of the writer. Morris still loiters in Eu- 
rope, chiefly in England; and Mr. Washing- 
ton is still in correspondence with him. Mr. 
Washington ought, therefore, to expect, espe- 
cially since his conduct in the affairs of Jay's 
Treaty, that France must consider Morris and 
Washington as men of the same description. The 
chief difference, however, between the two is (for 
in politics there is none) , that the one is profligate 
enough to profess an indifference about moral 
principles, and the other is prudent enough to 
conceal the want of them. 
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About three months after I was at liberty^ 
the official note of Jay to Grenville on the subject 
of the capture of American vessels by the British 
cruisers, appeared in the American papers that 
arrived at Paris. Everything was of a-piece. 
Everything was mean. The same kind of char- 
acter went to all circumstances public or private. 
Disgusted at this national degradation, as well 
as at the particular conduct of Mr. Washington 
to me, I wrote to him (Mr. Washington) on 
the twenty-second of February (1795) under 
cover to the then Secretary of State (Mr. Ran- 
dolph), and intrusted the letter to Mr. Letombe, 
who was appointed French Consul to Philadel- 
phia, and was on the point of taking his de- 
parture. When I supposed Mr. Letombe had 
sailed, I mentioned the letter to Mr. Monroct and 
as I was then in his house, I showed it to him. He 
expressed a wish that I would recall it, which he 
supposed might be done, as he had learned that 
Mr. Letombe had not then sailed. I agreed to 
do so, and it was returned by Mr. Letombe under 
cover to Mr. Monroe. 

The letter, however, will now reach Mr. 
Washington publicly in the course of this work. 

About the month of September following, I 
had a severe relapse which gave occasion to the 
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report of my death. I had felt it coining on a 
considerable time before, which occasioned me to 
hasten the work I had then in hand, the second 
part of the "Age of Reason." When I had 
finished that work, I bestowed another letter on 
Mr. Washington, which I sent mider cover to 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin Bache of Philadelphia. 
The letter is as follows: 

g Pabis, September 80, 1796. 

I had written you a letter by Mr. Letombe, French 
Consul, but, at the request of Mr. Monroe, I withdrew it, 
and the letter is still by me. I was the more easily pre- 
vailed upon to do this, as it was then my intention to 
have returned to America the latter end of the present 
year, 1796 ; but the illness I now suffer prevents me. In 
case I had come, I should have applied to you for such 
parts of your official letters (and of your private ones, 
if you had chosen to give them) as contained any in- 
structions or directions either to Mr. Monroe, or to Mr. 
Morris, or to any other person respecting me ; for after 
you were informed of my imprisonment in France, it 
was incumbent on you to have made some inquiry into 
the cause, as you might very well conclude that I had 
not the opportunity of informing you of it. 

I cannot understand your silence upon this subject 
upon any other ground, than as connivance at my im- 
prisonment ; and this is the manner it is understood here, 
and will be understood in America, unless you give me 
authority for contradicting it. I therefore write you 
this letter, to propose to you to send me copies of any 
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letters you have written, that may remove that suspicion. 
In the preface to the second part of the **Age of Rea- 
son,'' I have given a memorandum from the handwriting 
of Robespierre, in which he proiK)sed a decree of accusa- 
tion against me, *^for the interests of America as well as 
of France** He could have no cause for putting Ameri- 
ca in the case, but by interpreting the silence of the 
American Government into connivance and consent. 

I was imprisoned on the ground of being bom in 
England; and your silence in not inquiring into the 
cause of that imprisonment, and reclaiming me against 
it, was tacitly giving me up. I ought not to have sus- 
pected you of treachery ; but whether I recover from the 
illness I now suffer or not, I shall continue to think you 
treacherous, till you give me cause to think otherwise. 
I am sure you would have found yourself more at your 
ease, had you acted by me as you ought; for whether 
your desertion of me was intended to gratify the Eng- 
lish Government, or to let me fall into destruction in 
France that you might exclaim the louder against the 
French Revolution, or whether you hoped by my ex- 
tinction to meet with less opposition in mounting up 
the American Government — either of these will involve 
you in reproach you will not easily shake off. 

Thomas Paine. 

Here follows the letter above alluded to, 
which I had stopped in complaisance to 
Mr. Monroe: 

g ^ Paeis, February 82, 1796. 

As it is always painful to reproach those one would 
wish to respect, it is not without some diflSculty that I 
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have taken the resolution to write to you. The dangers 
to which I have been exposed cannot have been unknown 
to you, and the guarded silence you have observed upon 
that circumstance is what I ought not to have expected 
from you, either as a friend or as President of the United 
States. 

Tou knew enough of my character to be assured 
that I could not have deserved imprisonment in France ; 
and, without knowing anything more than this, you had 
sufficient ground to have taken some interest for my 
safety. Every motive arising from' recollection of times 
past, ought to have suggested to you the propriety of 
such a measure. But I cannot find that you have so 
much as directed any inquiry to be made whether I 
was in prison or at liberty, dead or alive; what the 
cause of that imprisonment was, or whether there was 
any service or assistance you could render. Is this what 
I ought to have expected from America, after the part 
I had acted toward her, or will it redound to her honor 
or to yours, that I tell the story? 

I do not hesitate to say, that you have not served 
America with more disinterestedness, or greater zeal, or 
more fidelity, than myself, and I know not if with better 
efi^ect. After the Revolution of America was established 
I ventured into the new scenes of difficulties to extend the 
principles which that Revolution had produced, and you 
rested at home to partake of the advantages. In the 
progress of events, you beheld yourself a President in 
America, and me a prisoner in France. Tou folded 
your arms, forgot your friend, and became silent. 

As everything I have been doing in Europe was con- 
nected with my wishes for the prosperity of America, I 
ought to be the more surprised at this conduct on the 
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part of her Government. It leaves me but one mode of 
explanation, which is that everything is not oi it ought 
to be amongst you, and that the presence of a man who 
might disapprove, and who had credit enough with the 
country to be heard and believed, was not wished for. 
This was the operating motive with the des{K)tic faction 
that imprisoned me in France (though the pretense was, 
that I was a foreigner), and those that have been silent 
and inactive toward me in America, appear to me to 
have acted from the same motive. It is impossible for 
me to discover any other. 

After the part I have taken in the Revolution of 
America, it is natural that I feel interested in whatever 
relates to her character and prosperity. Though I am 
not on the spot to see what is immediately acting there^ 
I see some part of what she is acting in Europe. For 
your own sake, as well as for that of America, I was 
both surprised and concerned at the appointment of 
Grouvemeur Morris to be Minister to France. His con- 
duct has proved that the opinion I had formed of that 
appointment was well founded. I wrote that opinion 
to Mr. JeflFerson at the time, and I was frank enough 
to say the same thing to Morris — that it teas an unfor- 
tunate appointment. His prating, insignificant pom- 
posity, rendered him at once offensive, suspected and ri- 
diculous; and his total neglect of all business had so 
disgusted the Americans, that they proposed drawing 
up a protest against him. 

He carried this neglect to such an extreme that it 
was necessary to inform him of it; and I asked him 
one day if he did not feel himself ashamed to take 
the money of the country, and do nothing for it? 
But Morris is so fond of profit and voluptuousness 
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that he cares nothing about character. Had he not 
been removed at the tune he was, I think his conduct 
would have precipitated the two countries into a rup- 
ture; and in this case, hated systematically as America 
is and ever will be by the British Government, and at 
the same time suspected by France, the commerce of 
America would have fallen a prey to both countries. 

If the inconsistent conduct of Morris exposed the 
interest of America to some hazard in France, the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of Mr. Jay in England has rendered 
the American Government contemptible in £uro{)e. Is 
it possible that any man who has contributed to the 
independence of America, and to free her from ty- 
ranny and injustice of the British Government, can read 
without shame and indignation the note of Jay to Gren- 
ville? It is a satire upon the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and an encouragement to the British Government 
to treat America with contempt. At the time this 
Minister of petitions was acting this miserable part, he 
had every means in his hands to enable him to have done 
his business as he ought. The success or failure of his 
mission depended upon the success or failure of the 
French arms. 

Had France failed, Mr. Jay might have put his 
humble petition in his pocket and gone home. The 
case happened to be otherwise, and he has sacrificed 
the honor and perhaps all the advantages of it, by turn- 
ing petitioner. I take it for granted that he was sent over 
to demand indemnification for the captured property; 
and, in this case, if he thought he wanted a preamble 
to his demand, he might have said, *^ That, though the 
Government of England might suppose itself under 
the necessity of seizing American property bound to 
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France, yet that supposed necessity could not preclude 
indemnification to the proprietors, who, acting under 
the authority of their own government, were not ac- 
countable to any other." But Mr. Jay sets out with 
an implied recognition of the right of the British Gov- 
ernment to seize and condemn: for he enters his com- 
plaint against the irregtilarity of the seizures and the 
condemnation, as if they were reprehensible only by not 
being conformable to the terms of the proclamation 
under which they were seized. 

Instead of being the envoy of a government, he 
goes over like a lawyer to demand a new trial. I can 
hardly help thinking that Grcnville wrote that note 
himself and Jay signed it; for the style of it is do- 
mestic and not diplomatic. The term, Hii Majesty, 
used without any descriptive epithet, always signifies 
the King, whom the Minister that speaks represents. 
If this sinking of the demand into a petition was 
a juggle between Grenville and Jay, to cover the in- 
demnification, I think it will end in another juggle, that 
of never paying the money, and be made use of after- 
wards to preclude the right of demanding it: for Mr. 
Jay has virtually disowned the right by appealmg to the 
magnanimity of His Majesty against the capturers. 
He has made this magnanimous majesty the umpire in 
the case, and the Government of the United States must 
abide by the decision. If, Sir, I turn some part of this 
business into ridicule, it is to avoid the unpleasant sen- 
sation of serious indignation. 

Among other things which I confess I do not under- 
stand, is the proclamation of neutrality. This has al- 
ways appeared to me as an assumption on the part of 
the executive not warranted by the Constitution. But 
passing this over, as a disputable case, and considering 
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it only as political, the consequence has been that of 
sustaining the losses of war, without the balance of 
reprisals. When the profession of neutrality, on the 
part of America, was answered by hostilities on the part 
of Britain, the object and intention of that neutrality 
existed no longer; and to maintain it after this, was 
not only to encourage further insults and depredations, 
but was an informal breach of neutrality toward France, 
by passively contributing to the aid of her enemy. That 
the Grovemment of England considered the American 
Government as pusillanimous, is evident from the in- 
creasing insolence of the conduct of the former toward 
the latter, till the affair of General Wayne. She then 
saw that it might be iK)ssible to kick a government 
into some degree of spirit. 

So far as the proclamation of neutrality was in- 
tended to prevent a dissolute spirit of privateering in 
America under foreign colors, it was undoubtedly 
laudable ; but to continue it as a government neutrality, 
after the commerce of America was made war upon, 
was submission and not neutrality. I have heard so 
much about this thing called neutrality that I know 
not if the ungenerous and dishonorable silence (for I 
must call it such) that has been observed by your part 
of the Government toward me, during my imprison- 
ment, has not in some measure arisen from that policy. 

Though I have written you this letter, you ought 
not to suppose it has been an agreeable undertaking 
to me. On the contrary, I assure you, it has caused 
me some disquietude. I am sorry you have given me 
cause to do it; for, as I have always remembered your 
former friendship with pleasure, I suffer a loss by your 
depriving me of that sentiment. 

Thomas Paine. 
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That this letter was not written in very good 
temper, is very evident; but it was just such a 
letter as his conduct appeared to me to merit, and 
everything on his part since has served to 
confirm that opinion. Had I wanted a com- 
mentary on his silence, with respect to my im- 
prisonment in France, some of his faction have 
f lumished me with it. What I here allude to, is 
a publication in a Philadelphia paper, copied 
afterwards into a New York paper, both under 
the patronage of the Washington faction, in 
which the writer, still supposing me in prison in 
France, wonders at my lengthy respite from the 
scafiTold; and he marks his politics still further, 
by saying: 

It appears, moreover, that the people of England did 
not relish his (Thomas Paine's) opinions quite so well 
as he expected, and that for one of his last pieces, as 
destructive to the peace and happiness of their country 
(meaning, I suppose, the "Rights of Man*'), they 
threatened our knight-errant with such serious venge- 
ance, that, to avoid a trip to Botany Bay, he fled over 
to France, as a less dangerous voyage. 

I am not refuting or contradicting the false- 
hood of this publication, for it is sufficiently no- 
torious; neither am I censuring the writer: on 
the contrary, I thank him for the explanation he 
has incautiously given of the principles of the 
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Washinp^n faction. Insignificant, however, as 
the piece is, it was capable of having some ill 
eflFects, had it arrived in France during my im- 
prisonment, and in the time of Robespierre; and 
I am not uncharitable in supposing that this was 
one of the intentions of the writer.* 

I have now done with Mr. Washington on 
the score of private affairs. It would have been 
far more agreeable to me, had his conduct been 
such as not to have merited these reproaches. 
Errors or caprices of the temper can be pardoned 
and forgotten; but a cold deliberate crime of the 
heart, such as Mr. Washington is capable of act- 
ing, is not to be washed away. I now proceed 
to other matter. 

After Jay's note to Grenville arrived in Paris 
from America, the character of everything that 
was to follow might be easily foreseen; and it was 
upon this anticipation that my letter of February 
the twenty-second was founded. The event has 
proved that I was not mistaken, except that it 
has been much worse than I expected. 

It would natiu-ally occur to Mr. Washington, 
that the secrecy of Jay's mission to England, 

*I know not who the writer of the piece is, but some of the 
Americans saj it is Phineas Bond, an American refugee, but now 
a British consul; and that he writes under the signature of Peter 
Skunk or Peter Porcupine, or some such signature. 
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where there was already an American minister, 
could not but create some suspicion in the French 
Grovemment; especially as the conduct of Mor- 
ris had been notorious, and the intimacy of Mr. 
Washington with Morris was known. 

The character which Mr. Washington has at- 
tempted to act in the world, is a sort of non- 
describable, chameleon-colored thing, called prur 
dence. It is, in many cases, a substitute for prin- 
ciple, and is so nearly allied to hypocrisy that it 
easily slides into it. His genius for prudence 
furnished him in this instance with an expedient 
that served, as is the natural and general char- 
acter of all expedients, to diminish the embarrass- 
ments of the moment and multiply them after- 
wards; for he authorized it to be made known to 
the French Government, as a confidential matter 
(]Mr. Washington should recollect that I was a 
member of the Convention, and had the means 
of knowing what I here state), he authorized it, 
I say, to be announced, and that for the purpose 
of preventing any uneasiness to France on the 
score of Mr. Jay*s mission to England, that the 
object of that mission, and of Mr. Jay's author- 
ity, was restricted to that of demanding the sur- 
render of the western posts, and indemnification 
for the cargoes captured in American vessels. 
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Mr. Washington knows that this was untrue; 
and knowing this, he had good reason to himself 
for refusing to furnish the House of Representa- 
tives with copies of the instructions given to Jay, 
as he might suspect, among other things, that he 
should also be called upon for copies of instruc- 
tions given to other ministers, and that, in the con- 
tradiction of instructions, his want of integrity 
would be detected. Mr. Washington may now, 
perhaps, learn, when it is too late to be of any 
use to him, that a man will pass better through 
the world with a thousand open errors upon his 
back, than in being detected in one sly falsehood. 
When one is detected, a thousand are suspected. 

The first account that arrived in Paris of a 
treaty being negotiated by Mr. Jay (for no- 
foody suspected any) , came in an English news- 
paper, which announced that a treaty offermve 
and defermve had been concluded between the 
United States of America and England. This 
was immediately denied by every American in 
Paris, as an impossible thing; and though it was 
disbelieved by the French, it imprinted a suspic- 
ion that some underhand business was going for- 
ward.* At length the treaty itself arrived, and 

*It was the embaTrassment into which tlie affairs and credit of 
America were thrown at this instant by the report above alluded 
tc^ that made it necessary to contradict it, and that by every 
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every well-affected American blushed with 
shame. 

It is curious to observe, how the appearance 
of characters will change, while the root that 
produces them remains the same. The Washing- 
ton faction having waded through the slough 
of negotiation, and while it amused France with 
professions of friendship contrived to injure her, 
immediately throws off the hypocrite, and as- 
sumes the swaggering air of a bravado. The 
party papers of that imbecile administration were 
on this occasion filled with paragraphs about 
Sovereignty. A poltroon may boast of his sov- 

means arlBing from opinion or founded upon authority. Hie Com- 
mittee of Public Safetfy existing at that time» had agreed to the 
full execution, on their part, of the treaty between America and 
France notwithstanding some equivocal conduct on the part of 
the American Government not very consistent with the good faith 
of an ally; but they were not in a disposition to be imposed upon 
by a counter-treaty. That Jay had no instructions beyond the 
points above stated, or none that could possibly be construed to 
extend to the length the British treaty goes, was a matter be- 
lieved in America, in England, and in France; and without going 
to any other source it followed naturally from the message of 
the President to Congr^s, when he nominated Jay upon that mis- 
sion. The secretary of Mr. Jay came to Paris soon after the 
treaty with England had been concluded, and brought with him 
a copy of Mr. Jay's instructions, which he olTered to show to me 
as a jusiificcUion of Jay. I advised him, as a friend, not to show 
them to anybody, and did not permit him to show them to me. 
••Who is it," said I to him, ••that you intend to implicate as cen- 
surable by showing those instructions? Perhaps that implication 
may fall upon your own government.** Though I did not see tha 
instructions, I could not be at a loss to understand that the Ameri- 
can AdministratioB had been playing a double game. 
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ereign right to let another kick him, and this is 
the only kind of sovereignty shown in the treaty 
with England. But those daring paragraphs, 
as Timothy Pickering well knows, were intended 
for France; without whose assistance, in men, 
money, and ships, Mr. Washington would have 
cut but a poor figure in the American war. But 
of his military talents I shall speak hereafter. 

I mean not to enter into any discussion of any 
article of Jay's Treaty; I shall speak only upon 
the whole of it. It is attempted to be justified on 
the ground of its not being a violation of any 
article or articles of the treaty preexisting with 
France. But the sovereign right of explanation 
does not lie with George Washington and his man 
Timothy; France, on her part, has, at least, an 
equal right: and when nations dispute, it is not 
so much about words as about things. 

A man, such as the world calls a sharper, 
and versed as Jay must be supposed to be in the 
quibbles of the law, may find a way to enter into 
engagements, and make bargains, in such a man- 
ner as to cheat some other party, without that 
party being able, as the phrase is, to take the 
law of him. This often happens in the cabalis- 
tical circle of what is called law. But when this 
is attempted to be acted on the national scale 
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of treaties, it is too despicable to be defended, 
or to be permitted to exist. Yet this is the trick 
upon which Jay*s Treaty is founded, so far as it 
has relation to the treaty preexisting with 
France. It is a counter-treaty to that treaty and 
perverts all the great articles of that treaty to the 
injury of France, and makes them operate as a 
bounty to England, with whom France is at war. 
The Washington Administration shows great 
desire that the treaty between France and the 
United States be preserved. Nobody can doubt 
their sincerity upon this matter. There is not 
a British minister, a British merchant, or a Brit- 
ish agent or sailor in America, that does not 
anxiously wish the same thing. The treaty witii 
France serves now as a passport to supply Eng- 
land with naval stores and other articles of Amer- 
ican produce, while the same articles, when com- 
ing to France, are made contraband or seizable 
by Jay's Treaty with England. The treaty with 
France says, that neutral ships make neutral 
property, and thereby gives protection to English 
property on board American ships; and Jay's 
Treaty delivers up French property on board 
American ships to be seized by the English. It 
is too paltry to talk of faith, of national honor, 
and of the preservation of treaties, while such 
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a barefaced treachery as this stares the world 
in the face. 

The Washington Administration may save it- 
self the trouble of proving to the French Gov- 
ernment its most faiihfvl intentions of preserving 
the treaty with France; for France has now no 
desire that it should be preserved. She had 
nominated an envoy extraordinary to America, 
to make Mr. Washington and his Grovemment 
a present of the treaty, and to have no more to do 
with thaty or with Mm. It was at the same time 
officially declared to the American Minister at 
Paris, that the French Republic had rather have 
the American Government for an open enemy 
than a treacherovs friend. This, Sir, together 
with the internal distractions caused in Amer- 
ica, and the loss of character in the world, is the 
eventful crisis, alluded to in the beginning of 
this letter, to which your double politics have 
brought the affairs of your country. It is time 
that the eyes of America be opened upon you. 

How France would have conducted herself 
toward America and American commerce, after 
all treaty stipulations had ceased, and under the 
sense of services rendered and injuries received, 
I know not. It is, however, an unpleasant re- 
flection, that in all national quarrels, the inno- 
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cent, and even the friendly part of the commu- 
nity, become involved with the culpable and the 
unfriendly; and as the accounts that arrived from 
America continued to manifest an invariable at* 
tachment in the general mass of the people to 
their original ally, in opposition to the new- 
fangled Washington faction — ^the resolutions 
that had been taken in France were suspended. 
It happened also, f ortimately enough, that Grouv- 
emeur Morris was not minister at this time. 

There is, however, one point that still re- 
mains in embryo, and which, among other things, 
serves to show the ignorance of Washington 
treaty-makers, and their inattention to preexist- 
ing treaties, when they were employing them- 
selves in framing or ratifying the new treaty 
with England. 

The second article of the treaty of commerce 
between the United States and France says: 

The most Christian King and the United States 
engage mutually, not to grant any particular favor to 
other nations in respect of commerce and navigation that 
shall not immediately become common to the other party, 
who shall enjoy the same favor freely, if the concession 
was freely made, or on allowing the same compensation 
if the concession was conditional. 

All the concessions, therefore, made to Eng- 
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land by Jay*s Treaty are, through the medium of 
this second article in the preexisting treaty, made 
to France, and become ingrafted into the treaty 
with France, and can be exercised by her as a 
matter of right, the same as by England. 

Jay's Treaty makes a concession to England, 
and that imconditionally, of seizing naval stores 
in American ships, and condemning them as 
contraband. It makes also a concession to Eng- 
land to seize provisions and other articles in 
American ships. Other articles are aU other ar- 
ticles, and none but an ignoramus, or something 
worse, would have put such a phrase into a treaty. 
The condition annexed in this case is, that the 
provisions and other articles so seized, are to be 
paid for at a price to be agreed upon. 

Mr. Washington, as President, ratified this 
treaty after he knew the British Government had 
recommended an indiscriminate seizure of pro- 
visions and all other articles in American ships; 
and it is now known that those seizures were made 
to fit out the expedition going to Quiberon Bay, 
and it was known beforehand that they would 
be made. 

The evidence goes also a good way to pro'^e 
that Jay and Grenville imderstood each other 
upon that subject. Mr. Pinckney, when he 
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passed through France on his way to Spaio, 
spoke of the recommencement of the seizures as 
a thing that would take place. The French Grov- 
emment had by some means received informa- 
tion from London to the same purpose, with the 
addition, that the recommencement of the seizures 
would cause no misimderstanding between the 
British and American Gk)vemments. 

Grenville, in defending himself against the 
opposition in Parliament, on account of the scarc- 
ity of com, said (see his speech at the opening of 
the Parliament that met October 29, 1795) that 
the suppUes for the Qiuberon expedition xvere 
furnished out of the American ships, and all tiie 
accounts received at that time from England 
stated that those seizures were made under the 
treaty. 

After the supplies for the Quiberon expedi- 
tion had been prociu*ed, and the expected suc- 
cess had failed, the seizures were coimtermanded; 
and had the French seized provision vessels going 
to England, it is probable that the Quiberon ex- 
pedition could not have been attempted. 

In one point of view, the treaty with England 

operates as a loan to the English Gtovemment. 

It gives permission to that Government to take 

American property at sea, to any amoimt, and 
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pay for it when it suits her; and besides this, 
the treaty is in every point of view a surrender 
of the rights of American commerce and naviga- 
tion, and a refusal to France of the rights of 
neutrality. The American flag is not now a neu- 
tral flag to France; Jay*s Treaty of surrender 
gives a monopoly of it to England. 

On the contrary, the treaty of commerce be- 
tween America and France was formed on the 
most liberal principles, and calculated to give the 
greatest encouragement to the infant commerce 
of America. France was neither a carrier nor 
exporter of naval stores or provisions. Those 
articles belonged wholly to America, and 
they had all the protection in that treaty which 
a treaty could give. But so much has that treaty 
been perverted, that the liberality of it on the 
part of France, has served to encourage Jay to 
form a counter-treaty with England; for he must 
have supposed the hands of France tied up by her 
treaty with America, when he was making such 
large concessions in favor of England. 

The injury which Mr. Washington's Admin- 
istration has done to the character as well as to the 
commerce of America, is too great to be repaired 
by him. Foreign nations will be shy of making 
treaties with a government that has given the 
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faithless example of perverting the liberality of 
a former treaty to the injury of the party with 
whom it was made. 

In what a fraudulent light must l^Ir. Wash- 
ington's character appear in the world, when his 
declarations and his conduct are compared to- 
gether! Here follows the letter he wrote to the 
Committee of Public Safety, while Jay was 
negotiating in profound secrecy this treadierous 
treaty: 

George Washington, President of the United States of 
America, to the Representatives of the French peo- 
ple, members of the Committee of Public Safety of 
th^ French Republic, the great and good friend and 
ally of the United States. 

On the intimation of the wish of the French Re- 
public that a new Minister should be sent from the 
United States, I resolved to manifest my sense of the 
readiness with which my request was fulfilled [that of 
recalling Genet], by immediately fulfilling the request 
of your Government [that of recalling Morris]. 

It was some time before a character could be ob- 
tained, worthy of the high office of expressing the at- 
tachment of the United States to the happiness of our 
allies, and drawing closer the bonds of our friendship. 
I have now made choice of James Monroe, one of our 
distinguished citizens, to reside near the French Repub- 
lic, in quality of Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America. 

He is instructed to bear to you our sincere solicitude 
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for your welfare^ and to ctdtivate with zeal the cordiality 
80 happily svbsisting between us. From a knowledge of 
his fidelity, probity, and good conduct, I have entire 
confidence that he will render himself acceptable to you, 
and give effect to your desire of preserving and advanc- 
ing^ on aU occasions, the interest and connection of the 
two nations. I beseech you, therefore, to give full cre- 
dence to whatever he shall say to you on the part of the 
United States, and most of aU, when he shall assure you 
that your prosperity is an object of our affection. And 
I pray God to have the French Republic in His holy 
keeping. George Washington. 

Was it by entering into a treaty with England 
to surrender French property on board American 
ships to be seized by the English, while English 
property on board American ships was declared 
by the French treaty not to be seizable, that the 
bonds of friendship between America and France 
were to he drawn the closer ? 

Was it by declaring naval stores contraband 
when coming to France, while by the French 
treaty they were not contraband when going to 
England, that the connection between France and 
America was to be advanced ? 

Was it by opening the American ports to the 
British navy in the present war, from which ports 
the same navy had been expelled by the aid so- 
licited from France in the American war (and 
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that aid gratuitously given) that the gratitude of 
America was to be shown, and the solicitude spo- 
ken of in the letter demonstrated? 

As the letter was addressed to the Committee 
of Public Safety, Mr. Washington did not ex- 
pect it would get abroad in the world, or be seen 
by any other eye than that of Robespierre, or be 
heard by any other ear than that of the Conmiit- 
tee; that it would pass as a whisper across the At- 
lantic, from one dark chamber to the other, and 
there terminate. It was calculated to remove 
from the mind of the Committee aU suspicion 
upon Jay's mission to England, and, in this point 
of view, it was suited to the circumstances of the 
movement then passing; but as the event of that 
mission has proved the letter to be hjrpocritical, it 
serves no other purpose of the present moment 
than to show that the writer is not to be credited. 

Two circumstances serve to make the reading 
of the letter necessary in the Convention. The 
one was, that they who succeeded on the fall of 
Robespierre, foimd it most proper to act with 
publicity; the other, to extinguish the suspicions 
which the strange conduct of Morris had occa- 
sioned in France. 

When the British treaty, and the ratification 
of it by Mr. Washington, was known in France, 
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all further declarations from him of his good dis- 
position as an ally and friend, passed for so many 
ciphers; but still it appeared necessary to him to 
keep up the farce of declarations. It is stipula- 
ted in the British treaty, that commissioners are 
to report at the end of two years, on the case of 
neutral ships making neutral property. In the 
meantime, neutral ships do not make neutral 
property, according to the British treaty, and 
they do according to the French treaty. 

The preservation, therefore, of the French 
treaty became of great importance to England, 
as by that means she can employ American ships 
as carriers, while the same advantage is denied to 
France. Whether the French treaty could exist 
as a matter of right after this clandestine per- 
version of it, could not but give some apprehen- 
sions to the partisans of the British treaty, and it 
became necessary to them to make up, by fine 
words, what was wanting in good actions. 

An opportunity offered to that purpose. 
The Convention, on the public reception of Mr. 
Monroe, ordered the American flag and the 
French flags to be displayed imitedly in the hall 
of the Convention. Mr. Monroe made a present 
of an American flag for the purpose. The Con- 
vention returned this compliment by sending a 
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French flag to America, to be presented by their 
Minister, Mr. Adet, to the American Govern- 
ment. This resolution passed long before Jay*s 
Treaty was known or suspected: it passed in the 
days of confidence ; but the flag was not presented 
by Mr. Adet till several months after the treaty 
had been ratified. Mr. Washington made this 
the occasion of saying some fine things to the 
French Minister; and the better to get himself 
into tune to do this, he began by saying the finest 
things of himself. 

Bom, Sir (said he), in a land of liberty; having 
early learned its value; having engaged in a perilous 
conflict to defend it; having, in a word, devoted the 
best years of my life to secure its permanent establish- 
ment in my own country; my anxious recollections, my 
sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes are irresistibly 
excited, whenever, in any country, I see an oppressed 
people unfurl the banner of freedom. 

Mr. Washington, having expended so many 
fine phrases upon himself, was obliged to invent 
a new one for the French, and he calls them "won- 
derful people!" The coalesced powers acknowl- 
edged as much. 

It is laughable to hear Mr. Washington talk 
of his sympathetic feelings, who has always been 
remarked, even among his friends, for not hav- 
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ing any. He has, however, given no proofs of 
any to me. As to the pompous encomiums he 
so liberally pays to himself, on the score of the 
American Revolution, the reality of them may 
be questioned; and since he has forced them so 
much into notice, it is fair to examine his preten- 
sions. 

A stranger might be led to suppose, from 
the egotism with which Mr. Washington speaks^ 
that himself, and himself only, had generated^ 
conducted, completed, and established the Revo- 
lution: in fine, that it was all his own doing. 

In the first place, as to the political part, he 
had no share in it; and, therefore, the whole of 
that is out of the question with respect to him. 
There remains, then, only the military part; and 
it would have been prudent in Mr. Washing- 
ton not to have awakened inquiry upon that 
subject. Fame then was cheap; he enjoyed it 
cheaply; and nobody was disposed to take away 
the laurels that, whether they were acquired or 
not, had been given. 

Mr. Washington's merit consisted in con- 
stancy. But constancy was the common virtue 
of the Revolution. Who was there that was in- 
constant? I know but of one military defection, 
that of Arnold; and I know of no political de- 
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f ection, among those who made themselves emi- 
nent when the Revolution was formed by the 
Declaration of Independence. Even Silas 
Deane, though he attempted to defraud, did not 
betray. 

But when we speak of military character, 
something more is to be imderstood than con- 
stancy; and something more ought to be under- 
stood than the Fabian system of doing nothing. 
The nothing part can be done by anybody. Old 
Mrs. Thompson, the housekeeper of headquar- 
ters (who threatened to make the sim and the 
wind shine through Rivington of New York), 
could have done it as well as Mr. Washington. 
Deborah would have been as good as Barak. 

Mr. Washington had the nominal rank of 
commander-in-chief, but he was not so in fact. 
He had, in reality, only a separate command. 
He had no control over, or direction of, the army 
to the northward under Gates, that captured 
Burgojme; nor of that to the South under [Na- 
thanael] Greene, that recovered the Southern 
States. The nominal rank, however, of com- 
mander-in-chief, served to throw upon him the 
lustre of those actions, and to make him appear 
as the soul and center of all military operations 
in America. 
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He commenced his command Jmie, 1775, 
during the time the Massachusetts anny lay be- 
fore Boston, and after the affair of Bunker Hill. 
The commencement of his command was the com- 
mencement of inactivity. Nothing was after- 
wards done, or attempted to be done, during the 
nine months he remained before Boston. 

If we may judge from the resistance made 
at Concord, and afterwards at Bunker Hill, 
there was a spirit of enterprise at that time, 
which the presence of Mr. Washington chilled 
into cold defense. By the advantage of a good 
exterior he attracts respect, which his habitual 
silence tends to preserve ; but he has not the talent 
of inspiring ardor in an army. The enemy re- 
moved from Boston in March, 1776, to wait for 
reinforcements from Europe, and to take a more 
advantageous position at New York. 

The inactivity of the campaign of 1775, on 
the part of General Washington, when the ene- 
my had a less force than in any other future 
period of the war, and the injudicious choice of 
positions taken by him in the campaign of 1776, 
when the enemy had its greatest force, necessarily 
produced the losses and misf ortimes that marked 
that gloomy campaign. The positions taken 
were either islands or necks of land. In the f or- 
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mer, the enemy, by the aid of their ships, could 
bring their whole force against a part of Gen- 
eral Washington's, as in the affair of Liong 
Island; and in the latter, he might be shut up as 
in the bottom of a bag. 

This had nearly been the case at New York, 
and it was so in part; it was actually the case at 
Port Washington; and it would have been the 
case at Port Lee, if General Greene had not 
moved precipitately off, leaving everything be- 
hind, and by gaining Hackensack bridge, got 
out of the bag of Bergen Neck. 

How far Mr. Washington, as general, is 
blamable for these matters, I am not undertak- 
ing to determine; but they are evidently defects 
in military geography. The successful skir- 
mishes at the close of that campaign (matters 
that would scarcely be noticed in a better state 
of things) make the brilliant exploits of General 
Washington's seven campaigns. No wonder we 
see so much pusillanimity in the President, when 
we see so little enterprise in the General! 

The campaign of 1777 became famous, not 
by anything on the part of General Washington, 
but by the capture of General Burgoyne, and 
the army under his command, by the Northern 
Army at Saratoga, under General Gates. So 
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totally distinct and unconnected were the two ar- 
mies of Washington and Gates, and so independ- 
ent was the latter of the authority of the nominal 
commander-in-chief, that the two generals did 
not so much as correspond, and it was only by 
a letter of General (since Grovemor) Clinton, 
that General Washington was informed of that 
event. The British took possession of Phila- 
delphia this year, which they evacuated the next, 
just time enough to save their heavy baggage and 
fleet of transports from capture by the French 
Admiral d'Estaing, who arrived at the mouth of 
the Delaware soon after. 

The capture of Burgoyne gave an edat in 
Europe to the American arms, and facilitated the 
alliance with France. The eclat, however, was 
not kept up by anything on the part of General 
Washington. The same unfortunate languor 
that marked his entrance into the field, continued 
always. Discontent began to prevail strongly 
against him, and a party was formed in Congress, 
while sitting at York Town, in Pennsylvania, for 
removing him from the command of the army. 
The hope, however, of better times, the news of 
the alliance with France, and the unwillingness 
of showing discontent, dissipated the matter. 

Nothing was done in the campaigns of 1778, 
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1779, 1780, in the part where General Washing- 
ton commanded, except the taking of Stony 
Point by General Wayne. The Southern States 
in the meantime were over-run by the enemy. 
They were afterwards recovered by General 
Greene, who had in a very great measure cre- 
ated the army that accomplished that recovery. 

In all this General Washington had no share. 
The Fabian system of war, followed by him, be- 
gan now to unfold itself with all its evils; but 
what is Fabian war without Fabian means to sup- 
port it? The finances of Congress depending 
wholly on emissions of paper money, were ex- 
hausted. Its credit was gone. The Continental 
treasury was not able to pay the expense of a 
brigade of wagons to transport the necessary 
stores to the army, and yet the sole object, the es- 
tablishment of the Revolution, was a thing of 
remote distance. The time I am now speaking 
of is in the latter end of the year 1780. 

In this situation of things it was found not 
only expedient, but absolutely necessary, for Con- 
gress to state the whole case to its ally. I knew 
more of this matter (before it came into Congress 
or was known to General Washington), of its 
progress, and its issue, than I choose to state in 
this letter. Colonel John Laiu'ens was sent to 
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France as an envoy extraordinary on this occa- 
sion, and by a private agreement between him 
and me I accompanied him. We sailed from 
Boston in the Alliance frigate, February 11, 
1781. France had already done much in accept- 
ing and pa3dng bills drawn by Congress. She 
was now called upon to do more. 

The event of Colonel Laurens's mission, with 
the aid of the venerable minister, Franklin, was, 
that France gave in money, as a present, six mil- 
lions of livres, and ten millions more as a loan, 
and agreed to send a fleet of not less than thirty 
sail of the line, at her own expense, as an aid to 
America. Colonel Laurens and myself returned 
from Brest the first of June following, taking 
with us two millions and a half of livres (upwards 
of one hundred thousand pounds sterling) of the 
money given, and convoying two ships with 
stores. 

We arrived at Boston the twenty-fifth of 
August following. De Grasse arrived with the 
French fleet in the Chesapeake at the same time, 
and was afterwards joined by that of Barras, 
making thirty-one sail of the line. The money 
was transported in wagons from Boston to the 
bank at Philadelphia, of which Mr. Thomas Wil- 
ling, who has since put himself at the head of the 
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list of petitioners in favor of the British treaty, 
was then president. And it was by the aid of 
this money, and this fleet, and of Rochambeau*s 
army, that Comwallis was taken; the laurels of 
which have been mijustly given to Mr. Washing- 
ton. His merit in that affair was no more than 
that of any other American officer. 

I have had, and still have, as much pride in 
the American Revolution as any man, or as Mr. 
Washington has a right to have; but that pride 
has never made me forgetful whence the great 
aid came that completed the business. Foreign 
aid (that of France) was calculated upon at the 
commencement of the Revolution. It is one of 
the subjects treated of in the pamphlet "Common 
Sense," but as a matter that could not be hoped 
for, unless independence was declared. The aid, 
however, was greater than could have been ex- 
pected. 

It is as well the ingratitude as the pusilla- 
nimity of Mr. Washington, and the Washington 
faction, that has brought upon America the loss 
of character she now suffers in the world, and 
the numerous evils her commerce has undergone, 
and to which it is yet exposed. The British Min- 
istry soon found out what sort of men they had 
to deal with, and they dealt with them according- 
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ly; and if further explanation was wanting^ it 
has been fully given since, in the snivelling ad- 
dress of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
to the President, and in that of sundry merchants 
of Philadelphia, which was not much better. 

When the Revolution of America was finally 
established by the termination of the war, the 
world gave her credit for great character; and 
she had nothing to do but to stand firm upon 
that ground. The British Ministry had their 
hands too full of trouble to have provoked a rup- 
ture with her, had she shown a proper resolution 
to defend her rights. But encouraged as they 
were by the submissive character of the American 
Administration, they proceeded from insult to in- 
sult, till none more were left to be oflfered. The 
proposals made by Sweden and Denmark to the 
American Administration were disregarded. I 
know not if so much as an answer has been re- 
turned to them. 

The Minister penitentiary (as some of the 
British prints called him) , Mr. Jay, was sent on 
a pilgrimage to London, to make up all by pen- 
ance and petition. In the meantime the lengthy 
and drowsy writer of the pieces signed Camillus 
held himself in reserve to vindicate everything; 
and to soimd in America the tocsin of terror upon 
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the inexhaustible resources of England. Her 
resources, says he, are greater than those of all 
the other powers. This man is so intoxicated 
with fear and finance, that he knows not the dif- 
ference between plus and minus — ^between a 
hundred pounds in hand, and a hundred pounds 
worse than nothing. 

The commerce of America, so far as it had 
been established by all the treaties that had been 
formed prior to that by Jay, was free, and the 
principles upon which it was established were 
good. That ground ought never to have been 
departed from. It was the justifiable ground of 
right, and no temporary difficulties ought to have 
induced an abandonment of it. .The case is now 
otherwise. The ground, the scene, the preten- 
sions, the everything, are changed. The com- 
merce of America is, by Jay's Treaty, put under 
foreign dominion. The sea is not free for her. 
Her right to navigate it is reduced to the right 
of escaping; that is, until some ship of England 
or France stops her vessels, and carries them into 
port. Every article of American produce, 
whether from the sea or the sand, fish, flesh, veg- 
etable, or manufacture, is, by Jay's Treaty, made 
either contraband or seizable. Nothing is ex- 
empt. 
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In aJl other treaties of commerce, the ar- 
ticle which enumerates the contraband articles, 
such as firearms, gunpowder, etc., is followed by 
another article which enumerates the articles not 
contraband: but it is not so in Jay's Treaty. 
There is no exempting article. Its place is sup- 
plied by the article for seizing and carrying into 
port; and the sweeping phrase of "provisions and 
other articles'* includes everything. There never 
was such a base and servile treaty of surrender 
since treaties began to exist. 

This is the ground upon which America now 
stands. All her rights of commerce and naviga- 
tion are to begin anew, and that with loss of 
character to begin with. If there is sense enough 
left in the heart to call a blush into the cheek, the 
Washington Administration must be ashamed to 
appear. And as to you. Sir, treacherous in pri- 
vate friendship (for so you have been to me, and 
that in the day of danger) and a hjrpocrite in 
public life, the world will be puzzled to decide 
whether you are an apostate or an impostor; 
whether you have abandoned good principles, or 
whether you ever had any. 

Thomas Fains. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

THE United States of America are nego- 
tiating with Spain respecting the free nav- 
igation of the Mississippi, and the territorial lim- 
its of this large river, in conformity with the 
treaty of peace, with England dated thirtieth 
November, 1782. As the brilliant successes of 
the French Republic have forced England to 
grant us, what was in all justice our due, so the 
continuation of the prosperity of the Republic, 
will force Spain to make a treaty with us on the 
points in controversy. 

^ Since it is certain that all that we shall ob- 
tain from Spain will be due to the victories of 
France, and as the inhabitants of the Western 
part of the United States (which part contains 
or covers more than half the United States) , have 
decided to claim their rights to the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, would it not be a wiser 
policy for the Republican Government (who 
have only to command to obtain) to arrogate all 
the merit, by making our demands to Spain, one 
of the conditions, of France, to consent to re- 
store peace to the Castilians? 

They have only to declare, they will not make 
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peace, or that they will support with all their 
might, the just reclamations of their allies against 
these Powers — against England for the surren- 
der of the frontier posts, and for the indemni- 
ties due through their depredations on our trade, 
and against Spain for oiu* territorial limits, and 
the free navigation of the Mississippi. This dec- 
laration would certainly not prolong the war 
a single day more, nor cost the Republic an obole, 
while it would assure all the merit of success to 
France, and besides produce all the good effects 
mentioned above. 

It may perhaps be observed that the negotia- 
tion is already finished with England, and per- 
haps in a manner which wiU not be approved of 
by France. That may be, (though the terms of 
this arrangement may not be known) ; but as 
to Spain, the negotiation is still pending, and it 
is evident that if France makes the above Declar- 
ation as to this Power (which declaration would 
be a demonstrative proof of what she would have 
done in the other case if circumstances had re- 
quired it) , she would receive the same credit as 
if the Declaration had been made relatively to 
the two Powers. 

In fact, the decree or resolution (and perhaps 
this last would be preferable) can be worded in 
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terms which would dedare that in case the ar- 
rangement with England were not satisf actory^ 
France will nevertheless, maintain the just de- 
mands of America against that Power. A like 
declaration, in case Mr. Jay should do anything 
reprehensible, and which might even be approved 
of in America, would certaixily raise the reputa- 
tion of the French Republic to the most eminent 
degree of splendor, and lower in proportion that 
of her enemies. 

It is very certain that France cannot better 
favor the views of the British party in America, 
and wound in a most sensible manner the Repub- 
lican Grovemment of this country, than by adopt- 
ing a strict and oppressive policy with regard 
to us. Everyone knows that the injustices com- 
mitted by the privateers and other ships belong- 
ing to the French Republic against our naviga- 
tion, were causes of exultation and joy to this 
party, even when their own properties were sub- 
jected to these depredations, while the friends of 
France and the Revolution were vexed and most 
confused about it. 

It follows then, that a generous policy would 
produce quite opposite effects — ^it would acquire 
for France the merit that is her due; it would dis- 
courage the hopes of her adversaries, and furnish 
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the friends of humanity and liberty with the 
means of acting against the intrigues of Eng- 
land, and cement the Union, and contribute 
toward the true interests of the two Republics. 

So sublime and generous a manner of act- 
ing, which would not cost anything to France, 
would cement in a stronger way the ties between 
the two Republics. The effect of such an event, 
would confound and annihilate in an irrevocable 
manner aU the partisans for the British in Amer- 
ica. 

There are nineteen-twentieths of our nation 
attached through inclination and gratitude to 
France, and the small niunber who seek uselessly 
all sorts of pretexts to magnify these small occa- 
sions of complaint which might have subsisted 
previously will find itself reduced to silence, or 
have to join their expressions of gratitude to ours. 
The results of this event cannot be doubted, 
though not reckoned on: All the American 
hearts will be French, and England will be 
afflicted. 

An American. 
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DISSERTATION ON FIRST PRINCI- 
PLES OF GOVERNMENT 

'THHERE is no subject more interesting to 
-^ every man than the subject of government. 
His security, be he rich or poor, and in a great 
measure his prosperity, are connected therewith; 
it is therefore his interest as well as his duty to 
make himself acquainted with its principles, and 
what the practise ought to be. 

Every art and science, however imperfectly 
known at first, has been studied, improved, and 
brought to what we call perfection by the pro- 
gressive labors of succeeding generations; but the 
science of government has stood still. No im- 
provement has been made in the principle and 
scarcely any in the practise till the American 
Revolution began. In aU the countries of Eu- 
rope (except in France) the same forms and sys- 
tems that were erected in the remote ages of 
ignorance still continue, and their antiquity is 
put in the place of principle; it is forbidden to 
investigate their origin, or by what right they 
exist. If it be asked how has this happened, 
the answer is easy: they are established on a prin- 
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ciple that is false, and they employ their power 
to prevent detection. 

Notwithstanding the mystery with which the 
science of government has been enveloped, for 
the purpose of enslaving, plmidering, and im- 
posing upon mankind, it is of all things the least 
mysterious and the most easy to be understood. 
The meanest capacity cannot be at a loss, if it be- 
gins its inquiries at the right point. Every art 
and science has some point, or alphabet, at which 
the study of that art or science begins, and by 
the assistance of which the progress is facilitated. 
The same method ought to be observed with re- 
spect to the science of government. 

Instead then of embarrassing the subject in 
the outset with the numerous subdivisions under 
which diflferent forms of government have been 
classed, such as aristocracy, democracy, oligar- 
chy, monarchy, etc,, the better method will be to 
begin with what may be called primary divisions, 
or those under which all the several subdivisions 
will be comprehended. 

The primary divisions are but two: 

First, government by election and representa- 
tion. 

Secondly, government by hereditary succes- 
sion. 
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All the several forms and systems of govern- 
menty however nmnerous or diversified, class 
themselves under one or other of those primary di- 
visions; for either they are on the system of rep- 
resentation, or on that of hereditary succession. 
As to that equivocal thing called mixed govern- 
ment, such as the late Government of Holland, 
and the present Government of England, it does 
not make an exception to the general rule, be- 
cause the parts separately considered are either 
representative or hereditary. 

Beginning then our inquiries at this point, we 
have first to examine into the nature of those two 
primary divisions. If they are equally right in 
principle, it is mere matter of opinion which we 
prefer. If the one be demonstratively better 
than the other, that difference directs our choice; 
but if one of them should be so absolutely false 
as not to have a right of existence, the matter 
settles itself at once; because a negative proved 
on one thing, where two only are offered, and one 
must be accepted, amounts to an affirmative on 
the other. 

The revolutions that are now spreading them- 
selves in the world have their origin in this state 
of the case, and the present war is a conflict be- 
tween the representative system founded on the 
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rights of the people, and the hereditary system 
founded in usurpation. As to what are called 
monarchy, royalty, and aristocracy, they do not, 
either as things or as terms, sufficiently describe 
the hereditary system; they are but secondary 
things or signs of the hereditary system, and 
which fall of themselves if that system has not a 
right to exist. 

Were there no such terms as monarchy, roy- 
alty, and aristocracy, or were other terms sub- 
stituted in their place, the hereditary system, if 
it continued, would not be altered thereby. It 
would be the same system under any other titu- 
lary name as it is now. 

The character therefore of the revolutions of 
the present day distinguishes itself most defini- 
tively by grounding itself on the system of repre- 
sentative government, in opposition to the heredi- 
tary. No other distinction reaches the whole 
of the principle. 

Having thus opened the case generally, I 
proceed, in the first place, to examine the heredi- 
tary system, because it has the priority in point * 
of time. The representative system is the inven- 
tion of the modem world ; and, that no doubt may 
arise as to my own opinion, I declare it before- 
hand, which is, that there is not a problem in Evr 
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cUd more mathematically true, than that heredi- 
tary government has not a right to exist. When 
therefore we take from any man the exercise of 
hereditary power , we take away that which he 
never had the right to possess, and which no lam 
or custom could j or ever can, give him a title to. 

The arguments that have hitherto been em- 
ployed against the hereditary system have been 
chiefly fomided upon the absurdity of it, and its 
incompetency to the purpose of good govern- 
ment. Nothing can present to our judgment, or 
to our imagination, a figure of greater absurdity, 
than that of seeing the government of a nation 
fall, as it frequently does, into the hands of a lad 
necessarily destitute of experience, and often lit- 
tle better than a fool. It is an insult to every 
man of years, of character, and of talents, in a 
country. 

The moment we begin to reason upon the 
hereditary system, it faUs into derision; let but a 
single idea begin, and a thousand will soon fol- 
low. Insignificance, imbecility, childhood, do- 
tage, want of moral character; in fine, every de- 
fect, serious or laughable, unite to hold up the 
hereditary system as a figure of ridicule. Leav- 
ing, however, the ridiculousness of the thing to 
the reflections of the reader, I proceed to the 
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more important part of the question, namely, 
whether such a system has a right to exist. 

To be satisfied of the right of a thing to exist, 
we must be satisfied that it had a right to begin. 
If it had not a right to begin, it has not the right 
to continue. By what right then did the heredi- 
tary system begin? Let a man but ask himself 
this question, and he will find that he cannot 
satisfy himself with an answer. 

The right which any man or any family had 
to set itself up at first to govern a nation, and to 
establish itself hereditarily, was no other than the 
right which Robespierre had to do the same thing 
in France. If he had none, they had none. If 
they had any, he had as much; for it is impossible 
to discover superiority of right in any family, by 
virtue of which hereditary government could 
begin. The Capets, the Guelphs, the Robes- 
pierres, the Marats, are all on the same standing 
as to the question of right. It belongs exclu- 
sively to none. 

It is one step toward liberty, to perceive that 
hereditary government could not begin as an ex- 
clusive right in any family. The next point will 
be, whether, having once begun, it could grow 
into a right by the influence of time. 

This would be supposing an absurdity; for 
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either it is putting time in the place of principle, 
or making it superior to principle; whereas time 
has no more connection with, or influence upon 
principle, than principle has upon time. The 
wrong which began a thousand years ago, is as 
much a wrong as if it began to-day ; and the right 
which originates to-day, is as much a right as if it 
had the sanction of a thousand years. 

Time with respect to principles is an eternal 
now: it has no operation upon them: it changes 
nothing of their nature and qualities. But what 
have we to do with a thousand years? Our life- 
time is but a short portion of that period, and if 
we find the wrong in existence as soon as we be- 
gin to live, that is the point of time at which it 
begins to us; and our right to resist it is the same 
as if it never existed before. 

As hereditary government could not begin a^ 
a natural right in any family, nor derive after its 
commencement any right from time, we have 
only to examine whether there exist in a nation a 
right to set it up, and establish it by what is called 
law, as has been done in England. I answer no ; 
and that any law or any constitution made for 
that purpose is an act of treason against the right 
of every minor in the nation, at the time it is 
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made, and against the rights of all succeedhig 
generations. 

I shall speak upon each of those cases. First, 
of the minor at the time such law is made. Sec- 
ondly, of the generations that are to follow. 

A nation, in a collective sense, comprehends 
all the individuals of whatever age, from just 
bom to just dying. Of these, one part will be 
minors, and the other aged. The average of life is 
not exactly the same in every climate and coun- 
try, but in general, the minority in years are the 
majority in numbers; that is, the number of per- 
sons under twenty-one years, is greater than the 
number of persons above that age. 

This difference in number is not necessary to 
the establishment of the principle I mean to lay 
down, but it serves to show the justice of it more 
strongly. The principle would be equally as 
good, if the majority in years were also the ma- 
jority in numbers. 

The rights of minors are as sacred as the 
rights of the aged. The difference is altogether 
in the different age of the two parties, and noth- 
ing in the nature of the rights; the rights are the 
same rights; and are to be preserved inviolate for 
the inheritance of the minors when they shall 
come of age. During the minority of minors 
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their rights are under the sacred guardianship of 
the aged. 

The minor cannot surrender them; the guard- 
ian cannot dispossess him; consequently, the aged 
part of a nation, who are the law-makers for the 
time being, and who, in the march of life are but 
a few years ahead of those who are yet minors, 
and to whom they must shortly give place, have 
not and cannot have the right to make a law to 
set up and establish hereditary government, or, 
to speak more distinctly, an hereditary succession 
of governors; because it is an attempt to deprive 
every minor in the nation, at the time such a law 
is made, of his inheritance of rights when he shall 
come of age, and to subjugate him to a system 
of government to which, during his minority, he 
could neither consent nor object. 

If a person who is a minor at the time such 
a law is proposed, had happened to have been 
bom a few years sooner, so as to be of the age of 
twenty-one years at the time of proposing it, his 
right to have objected against it, to have exposed 
the injustice and tyrannical principles of it, and 
to have voted against it, will be admitted on all 
sides. 

If, therefore, the law operates to prevent his 
exercising the same rights after he comes of age 
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as he would have had a right to exercise had he 
been of age at the time, it is undeniably a law to 
take away and annul the rights of every person in 
the nation who shall be a minor at the time of 
making such a law, and consequently the right 
to make it cannot exist. 

I come now to speak of government by hered- 
itary succession, as it applies to succeeding gen- 
erations; and to show that in this case, as in the 
case of minors, there does not exist in a nation 
a right to set it up. 

A nation, though continually existing, is con- 
tinually in a state of renewal and succession. It 
is never stationary. Every day produces new 
births, carries minors forward to maturity, and 
old persons from the stage. In this ever run- 
ning flood of generations there is no part supe- 
rior in authority to another. Could we conceive 
an idea of superiority in any, at what point of 
time, or in what century of the world, are we to 
fix it? To what cause are we to ascribe it? By 
what evidence are we to prove it? By what cri- 
terion are we to know it? 

A single reflection will teach us that our an- 
cestors, like ourselves, were but tenants for life in 
the great freehold of rights. The fee-absolute 
was not in them, it is not in us, it belongs to the 
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whole family of man, through all ages. If we 
think othenvise than this, we think either as slaves 
or as tyrants. As slaves, if we think that any for- 
mer generation had a right to bind ns ; as tyrants, 
if we think that we have authority to bind the 
generations that are to follow. 

It may not be inapplicable to the subject, to 
endeavor to define what is to be understood by a 
generation, in the sense the word is here used. 

As a natural term its meaning is sufficiently 
clear. The father, the son, the grandson, are so 
many distinct generations. But when we speak 
of a generation as describing the persons in whom 
legal authority resides, as distinct from another 
generation of the same description who are to suc- 
ceed them, it comprehends all those who are above 
the age of twenty-one years, at the time that we 
count from; and a generation of this kind will 
continue in authority between fourteen and twen- 
ty-one years, that is, until the number of minors, 
who shall have arrived at age, shall be greater 
than the number of persons remaining of the 
former stock. 

For example : If France, at this or any other 

moment, contains twenty-four millions of souls, 

twelve millions will be males, and twelve females. 

Of the twelve millions of males, six millions will 
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be of the age of twenty-one years, and six will be 
under, and the authority to govern will reside in 
the first six. 

But every day will make some alteration, and 
in twenty-one years every one of those minors 
who survives will have arrived at age, and the 
greater part of the former stock will be gone: 
the majority of persons then living» in whom the 
legal authority resides, will be composed of those 
who, twenty-one years before, had no legal exist- 
ence. Those will be fathers and grandfathers in 
their turn, and, in the next twenty-one years (or 
less) another race of minors, arrived at age, will 
succeed them, and so on. 

As this is ever the case, and as every gen- 
eration is equal in rights to another, it conse- 
quently follows, that there cannot be a right in 
any to establish government by hereditary suc- 
cession, because it would be supposing itself pos- 
sessed of a right superior to the rest, namely, that 
of commanding by its own authority how the 
world shall be hereafter governed, and who shall 
govern it. 

Every age and generation is, and must be (as 
a matter of right) , as free to act for itself in all 
cases, as the age and generation that preceded it. 
The vanity and presumption of governing be- 
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jjrond the fprave is the most ridiculous and insolent 
of all tyrannies. Man has no property in man, 
neither has one generation a property in the gen- 
erations that are to follow. 

In the first part of the "Rights of Man'' I 
have spoken of government by hereditary succes- 
sion; and I will here close the subject with an ex- 
tract from that work, which states it under the 
two following heads.* 

The history of the English Parliament fur- 
nishes an example of this kind; and which merits 
to be recorded, as being the greatest instance of 
legislative ignorance and want of principle that 
is to be found in any country. The case is as fol- 
lows: 

The English Parliament of 1688, imported a 
man and his wife from Holland, WilUam and 
Mary, and made them King and Queen of Eng- 
land. Having done this, the said Parliament 
made a law to convey the government of the 
country to the heirs of William and Mary, in the 
following words: "We, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of the 
people of England, most humbly and faithfully 

♦The omitted quotation will be found in vol. IV, p. 158, of the 
present edition, beginning with the words "First, The right of 
a particular family," down to the paragraph on p. 169, ending 
"Good Lord deliver the world."— Ed. 
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submit ourselves^ our heirs, and posterities, to 
William and Mary, their heirs and posterities, 
forever." And in a subsequent law, as quoted by 
Edmund Burke, the said Parliament, in the name 
of the people of England then living, hinds the 
said people, their heirs and posterities, to William 
and Mary, their heirs and posterities, to the end of 
time. 

It is not suflScient that we laugh at the ignor- 
ance of such law-makers; it is necessary that we 
reprobate their want of principle. The Con- 
stituent Assembly of France, 1789, fell into the 
same vice as the Parliament of England had 
done, and assumed to establish an hereditary suc- 
cession in the family of the Capets, as an act of 
the Constitution of that year. 

That every nation, for the time being, has a 
right to govern itself as it pleases, must always 
be admitted; but government by hereditary suc- 
cession is government for another race of people, 
and not for itself; and as those on whom it is to 
operate are not yet in existence, or are minors, so 
neither is the right in existence to set it up for 
them, and to assume such a right is treason 
against the right of posterity. 

I here close the arguments on the first head, 
that of government by hereditary succession; and 
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proceed to the second, that of govemment by 
election and representation; or, as it may be con- 
cisely expressed, representative gaoemment, m 
contradistinction to hereditary govemment. 

Reasoning by exclusion, if hereditary gavem- 
ment has not a right to exist, and that it has not 
is provable, representative govemment is admit- 
ted of course. 

In contemplating government by election and 
representation, we amuse not ourselves in inquir- 
ing when or how, or by what right, it began. Its 
origin is ever in view. Man is himself the origin 
and the evidence of the right. It appertains to 
him in right of his existence, and his person is the 
title deed. 

The true and only true basis of representa- 
tive govemment is equality of rights. Every 
man has a right to one vote, and no more, in the 
choice of representatives. The rich have no more 
right to exclude the poor from the right of vot- 
ing, or of electing and being elected, than the 
poor have to exclude the rich; and wherever it is 
attempted, or proposed, on either side, it is a ques- 
tion of force and not of right. Who is he that 
would exclude another? That other has a right 
to exclude him. 

That which is now called aristocracy implies 
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an inequality of rights; but who are the persons 
that have a right to establish this inequality? 
Will the rich exclude themselves? No. Will 
the poor exclude themselves? No. By what 
right then can any be excluded? It would be a 
question, if any man or class of men have a right 
to exclude themselves; but, be this as it may, they 
cannot have the right to exclude another. The 
poor will not delegate such a right to the rich, nor 
the rich to the poor, and to assume it is not only to 
assume arbitrary power, but to assume a right to 
commit robbery. 

Personal rights, of which the right of voting 
for representatives is one, are a species of prop- 
erty of the most sacred kind: and he that would 
employ his pecuniary property, or presume upon 
the influence it gives him, to dispossess or rob an- 
other of his property or rights, uses that pecu- 
niary property as he would use fire-arms, and 
merits to have it taken from him. 

Inequality of rights is created by a combina- 
tion in one part of the community to exclude an- 
other part from its rights. Whenever it be made 
an article of a constitution, or a law, that the right 
of voting, or of electing and being elected, shall 
appertain exclusively to persons possessing a cer- 
tain quantity of property, be it little or much, it 
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is a combination of the persons possessing fhat 
quantity to exclude those who do not possess the 
same quantity. It is investing themselves with 
powers as a self -created part of society, to the ex- 
clusion of the rest- 
It is always to be taken for granted, that 
those who oppose an equality of rights never 
mean the exclusion should take place on them- 
selves; and in this view of the case, pardoning the 
vanity of the thing, aristocracy is a subject of 
laughter. This self -soothing vanity is encom> 
aged by another idea not less selfish, which is, that 
the opposers conceive they are playing a safe 
game, in which there is a chance to gain and none 
to lose; that at any rate the doctrine of equality 
includes thenij and that if they cannot get more 
rights than those whom they oppose and would 
exclude, they shall not have less. 

This opinion has already been fatal to thou- 
sands, who, not contented with equal rights, have 
sought more till they lost all, and experienced in 
themselves the degrading inequality they endeav- 
ored to fix upon others. 

In any view of the case it is dangerous and 
impolitic, sometimes ridiculous, and always un- 
just to make property the criterion of the right 
of voting. If the sum or value of the property 
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upon which the right is to take place be con- 
siderable, it will exclude a majority of the people, 
and unite them in a common interest against the 
government and against those who support it; 
and as the power is always with the majority, 
they can overturn such a government and its sup- 
porters whenever they please. 

If, in order to avoid this danger, a small quan- 
tity of property be fixed, as the criterion of the 
right, it exhibits liberty in disgrace, by putting it 
in competition with accident and insignificance. 
When a brood-mare shall f ortimately produce a 
foal or a mule that, by being worth the sum in 
question, shall convey to its owner the right of 
voting, or by its death take it from him, in whom 
does the origin of such a right exist? Is it in the 
man, or in the mule? Whein we consider how 
many ways property may be acquired without 
merit, and lost without crime, we ought to spurn 
the idea of making it a criterion of rights. 

But the offensive part of the case is, that this 
exclusion from the right of voting implies a stig- 
ma on the moral character of the persons exclud- 
ed; and this is what no part of the community 
has a right to pronounce upon another part. No 
external circumstance can justify it: wealth is no 
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proof of moral character; nor poverty of the want 
of it. 

On the contrary, wealth is often the pre- 
sumptive evidence of dishonesty; and poverty the 
negative evidence of innocence. If therefore 
property, whether little or much, be made a cri- 
terion, the means by which that property has 
been acquired ought to be made a criterion also. 

The only ground upon which exclusion from 
the right of voting is consistent with justice, 
would be to inflict it as a punishment for a cer- 
tain time upon those who should propose to take 
away that right from others. The right of vot- 
ing for representatives is the primary right by 
which other rights are protected. 

To take away this right is to reduce a man 
to slavery, for slavery consists in being subject 
to the will of another, and he that has not a vote 
in the election of representatives is in this case. 
The proposal therefore to disfranchise any class 
of men is as criminal as the proposal to take away 
property. 

When we speak of right, we ought always 

to unite with it the idea of duties: rights become 

duties by reciprocity. The right which I enjoy 

becomes my duty to guarantee it to another, and 
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he to me; and those who violate the duty justly 
incur a forfeiture of the right. 

In a political view of the case, the strength 
and permanent security of government is in pro- 
portion to the number of people interested in 
supporting it. The true policy therefore is to 
interest the whole by an equality of rights, for 
the danger arises from exclusions. It is possible 
to exclude men from the right of voting, but it 
is impossible to exclude them from the right of 
rebelling against that exclusion; and when all 
other rights are taken away, the right of rebellion 
is made perfect. 

While men could be persuaded they had no 
rights, or that rights appertained only to a cer- 
tain class of men, or that government was a 
thing existing in right of itself, it was not diffi- 
cult to govern them authoritatively. The ignor- 
ance in which they were held, and the supersti- 
tion in which they were instructed, furnished the 
means of doing it. 

But when the ignorance is gone, and the su- 
perstition with it; when they perceive the impo- 
sition that has been acted upon them; when they 
reflect that the cultivator and the manufacturer 
are the primary means of all the wealth that ex- 
ists in the world, beyond what nature spontane- 
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ously produces; when they begin to feel their 
consequence by their usefuhiess, and their right 
as members of society, it is then no longer pos- 
sible to govern them as before. The fraud once 
detected cannot be re-acted. To attempt it is 
to provoke derision, or invite destruction. 

That property will ever be unequal is certain. 
Industry, superiority of talents, dexterity of 
management, extreme frugality, fortunate op- 
portunities, or the opposite, or the means of those 
things, will ever produce that effect, without hav- 
ing recourse to the harsh, ill-sounding names of 
avarice and oppression; and besides this, there are 
some men who, though they do not despise wealth, 
will not stoop to the drudgery or the means of 
acquiring it, nor will be troubled with it beyond 
their wants or their independence; while in others 
there is an avidity to obtain it by every means 
not punishable; it makes the sole business of 
their lives, and they follow it as a religion. All 
that is required with respect to property is to 
obtain it honestly, and not employ it criminally; 
but it is always criminally employed when it is 
made a criterion for exclusive rights. 

In institutions that are purely pecuniary, such 
as that of a bank or a commercial company, the 
rights of the members composing that company 
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are wholly created by the property they invest 
therein; and no other rights are represented in 
the government of that company, than what arise 
out of that property ; neither has that government 
cognizance of anything hut property. 

But the case is totally different with respect 
to the institution of civil government, organized 
on the system of representation. Such a govern- 
ment has cognizance of everything^ and of every 
man as a member of the national society, whether 
he has property or not; and, therefore, the prin- 
ciple requires that every man^ and every kind of 
right, be represented, of which the right to ac- 
quire and to hold property is but one, and that 
not of the most essential kind. 

The protection of a man's person is more 
sacred than the protection of property; and be- 
sides this, the faculty of performing any kind 
of work or services by which he acquires a liveli- 
hood, or maintaining his family, is of the nature 
of property. It is property to him; he has ac- 
quired it; and it is as much the object of his 
protection as exterior property, possessed with- 
out that faculty, can be the object of protection 
in another person. 

I have always believed that the best security 
for property, be it much or little, is to remove 
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from every part of the community, as far as can 
possibly be done, every cause of complaint, and 
every motive to violence; and this can only be 
done by an equality of rights. When rights are 
secure, property is secure in consequence. But 
when property is made a pretense for unequal or 
exclusive rights, it weakens the right to hold 
the property, and provokes indignation and tu- 
mult; for it is unnatural to believe that property 
can be secure under the guarantee of a society in- 
jured in its rights by the influence of that prop- 
erty. 

Next to the injustice and ill-policy of making 
property a pretense for exclusive rights, is the 
unaccountable absurdity of giving to mere sound 
the idea of property, and annexing to it certain 
rights; for what else is a title but sound? Na- 
ture is often giving to the world some extraor- 
dinary men who arrive at fame by merit and 
universal consent, such as Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, etc. They were truly great or noble. But 
when government sets up a manufactory of no- 
bles, it is as absurd as if she undertook to manu- 
facture wise men. Her nobles are all counter- 
feits. 

This wax-work order has assumed the name 
of aristocracy; and the disgrace of it would be 
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lessened if it could be considered only as childish 
imbecility. We pardon foppery because of its 
insignificance, and on the same ground we might 
pardon the foppery of titles. But the origin of 
aristocracy was worse than foppery. It was rob- 
bery. The first aristocrats in all countries were 
brigands. Those of later times, sycophants. 

It is very well known that in England (and 
the same will be found in other countries), the 
great landed estates now held in descent were 
plundered from the quiet inhabitants at the Con- 
quest. The possibility did not exist of acquir- 
ing such estates honestly. If it be asked how 
they could have been acquired, no answer but 
that of robbery can be given. That they were 
not acquired by trade, by commerce, by manu- 
factures, by agriculture, or by any reputable em- 
ployment, is certain. 

How then were they acquired? Blush, aris- 
tocracy, to hear your origin, for your progenitors 
were thieves. They were the Robespierres and 
the Jacobins of that day. When they had com- 
mitted the robbery, they endeavored to lose the 
disgrace of it by sinking their real names under 
fictitious ones, which they called titles. It is 
ever the practise of felons to act in this manner. 
They never pass by their real names. 
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''. As property, honestly obtained, is best se- 

cured by an equality of rights, so ill-gotten prop- 
erty depends for protection on a monopoly of 
rights. He who has robbed another of bis prop- 
erty, will next endeavor to disarm him of his 
rights, to secure that property; for when the 
robber becomes the legislator he believes himself 
secure. That part of the Gtovemment of Eng- 
land that is called the House of Lords, was 
originally composed of persons who had com- 

V mitted the robberies of which I have been speak- 

ing. It was an association for the protection of 
the property they had stolen. 

But besides the criminality of the origin of 
aristocracy, it has an injurious effect on the moral 
and physical character of man. Like slavery it 
debilitates the human faculties; for as the mind 
bowed down by slavery loses in silence its elastic 
powers, so, in the contrary extreme, when it is 
buoyed up by folly, it becomes incapable of ex- 
erting them, and dwindles into imbecility. It is 
impossible that a mind employed upon ribands 
and titles can ever be great. The childishness of 
the objects consumes the man. 

It is at all times necessary, and more par- 
ticularly so during the progress of a revolution, 
and mitil right ideas confirm themselves by habit, 
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that we frequently refresh our patriotism by 
reference to first principles. It is by tracing 
things to their origin that we learn to under- 
stand them: and it is by keeping that line and 
that origin always in view that we never forget 
them. 

An inquiry into the origin of rights will dem- 
onstrate to us that rights are not gifts from one 
man to another, nor from one class of men to 
another; for who is he who could be the first 
giver, or by what principle, or on what authority, 
could he possess the right of giving? 

A declaration of rights is not a creation of 
them, nor a donation of them. It is a manifest 
of the principle by which they exist, followed by 
a detail of what the rights are; for every civil 
right has a natural right for its foundation, and 
it includes the principle of a reciprocal guarantee 
of those rights from man to man. As, therefore, 
it is impossible to discover any origin of rights 
otherwise than in the origin of man, it conse- 
quently follows, that rights appertain to man in 
right of his existence only, and must therefore 
be equal to every man. 

The principle of an equality of fights is dear 
and simple. Every man can understand it, and 
it is by understanding his rights that he leams 
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his duties; for where the rights of men are equal* 
every man must finally see the necessity of pro- 
tecting the rights of others as the most effectual 
security for his own. 

But if, in the formation of a constitution, we 
depart from the principle of equal rights, or at- 
tempt any modification of it, we plunge into a 
labyrinth of difficulties from which there is no 
way out but by retreating. Where are we to 
stop? Or by what principle are we to find out 
the point to stop at, that shall discriminate be- 
tween men of the same country, part of whom 
shall be free, and the rest not? 

If property is to be made the criterion, it is 
a total departure from every moral principle of 
liberty, because it is attaching rights to mere 
matter, and making man the agent of that mat- 
ter. It is, moreover, holding up property as an 
apple of discord, and not only exciting but justi- 
fying war against it; for I maintain the prin- 
ciple, that when property is used as an instru- 
ment to take away the rights of those who may 
happen not to possess property, it is used to an 
unlawful purpose, as fire-arms would be in a 
similar case. 

In a state of nature all men are equal in 
rights, but they are not equal in power; the weak 
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cannot protect themselves against the strong. 
This being the case, the institution of civil so- 
ciety is for the purpose of making an equaliza- 
tion of powers that shall be parallel to, and a 
guarantee of, the equality of rights. The laws 
of a country, when properly constructed, apply 
to this purpose. 

Every man takes the arm of the law for his 
protection as more effectual than his own; and 
therefore every man has an equal right in the 
formation of the government, and of the laws by 
which he is to be governed and judged. In ex- 
tensive countries and societies, such as America 
and France, this right in the individual can only 
be exercised by delegation, that is, by election 
and representation; and hence it is that the in- 
stitution of representative government arises. 

Hitherto, I have confined myself to matters 
of principle only. First, that hereditary govern- 
ment has not a right to exist; that it cannot be 
established on any principle of right; and that 
it is a violation of all principle. Secondly, that 
government by election and representation has 
its origin in the natural and eternal rights of 
man; for whether a man be his own lawgiver, as 
he would be in a state of nature; or whether he 
exercises his portion of legislative sovereignty in 
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his own person, as might be the case in small 
democracies where all could assemble for the 
formation of the laws by which they were to be 
governed; or whether he exercises it in the choice 
of persons to represent him in a national as- 
sembly of representatives, the origin of the right 
is the same in all cases. The first, as is before 
observed, is defective in power; the second, is 
practicable only in democracies of small extent; 
the third, is the greatest scale upon which human 
government can be instituted. 

Next to matters of principle are matters of 
opinion, and it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the two. Whether the rights of men shall 
be equal is not a matter of opinion but of right, 
and consequently of principle; for men do not 
hold their rights as grants from each other, but 
each one in right of himself. Society is the 
guardian but not the giver. And as in extensive 
societies, such as America and France, the right 
of the individual in matters of government can- 
not be exercised but by election and representa- 
tion, it consequently follows that the only sys- 
tem of government consistent with principle, 
where simple democracy is impracticable, is the 
representative system. 

But as to the organical part, or the manner in 
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which the several parts of government shall be 
arranged and composed, it is altogether matter 
of opinion. It is necessary that all the parts be 
conformable with the principle of equal rights; 
and so long as this principle be religiously ad- 
hered to, no very material error can take place, 
neither can any error continue long in that part 
which falls within the province of opinion. 

In all matters of opinion, the social compact, 
or the principle by which society is held together, 
requires that the majority of opinions becomes 
the rule for the whole, and that the minority 
yields practical obedience thereto. This is per- 
fectly conformable to the principle of equal 
rights: for, in the first place, every man has a 
right to give an opinion but no man has a right 
that his opinion should govern the rest. In the 
second place, it is not supposed to be known be- 
forehand on which side of any question, whether 
for or against, any man's opinion will fall. He 
may happen to be in a majority upon some ques- 
tions, and in a minority upon others; and by the 
same rule that he expects obedience in the one 
case, he must jrield it in the other. 

All the disorders that have arisen in France, 
dining the progress of the Revolution, have had 
their origin, not in the principle of equal rights j 
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but in the violation of that principle. The prin- 
ciple of equal rights has been repeatedly vio- 
latedy and that not by the majority but by the 
minority, and that minority has been composed 
of m^n possessing property, as well as of men 
withotU property; property, therefore, even upon 
the experience already had, is no more a criterion 
of character than it is of rights. 

It will sometimes happen that the minority 
are right, and the majority are wrong, but ss 
soon as experience proves this to be the case, the 
minority will increase to a majority, and the error 
will reform itself by the tranquil operation of 
freedom of opinion and equality of rights. Noth- 
ing, therefore, can justify an insurrection, neither 
can it ever be necessary where rights are equal 
and opinions free. 

Taking then the principle of equal rights as 
the foundation of the Revolution, and conse- 
quently of the Constitution, the organical part, 
or the manner in which the several parts of the 
Government shall be arranged in the Constitu- 
tion, will, as is already said, fall within the prov- 
ince of opinion. 

Various methods will present themselves upon 
a question of this kind, and though experience 
is yet wanting to determine which is the best, it 
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has, I think, sufficiently decided which is the 
worst. That is the worst, which in its delibera- 
tions and decisions is subject to the precipitancy 
and passion of an individual ; and when the whole 
legislature is crowded into one body it is an in- 
dividual in mass. In all cases of deliberation it 
is necessary to have a corps of reserve, and it 
would be better to divide the representation by 
lot into two parts, and let them revise and cor- 
rect each other, than that the whole should sit 
together, and debate at once. 

Representative government is not necessarily 
confined to any one particular form. The prin- 
ciple is the same in all the forms under which 
it can be arranged. The equal rights of the peo- 
ple is the root from which the whole springs, and 
the branches may be arranged as present opinion 
or future experience shall best direct. As to 
that hospital of incurables (as Chesterfield calls 
it) , the British House of Peers, it is an excres- 
cence growing out of corruption; and there is 
no more affinity or resemblance between any of 
the branches of a legislative body originating 
from the right of the people, and the aforesaid 
House of Peers, than between a regular member 
of the human body and an ulcerated wen. 

As to that part of government that is called 
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fhe executive, it is necessary in the first place to 
fix a precise meaning to the word. 

There are but two divisions into which power 
can be arranged. First, that of willing or de- 
creeing the laws; secondly, that of executing or 
putting them in practise. The former cor- 
responds to the intellectual faculties of the hu- 
man mind, which reasons and determines what 
shall be done; the second, to the mechanical pow- 
ers of the human body, that puts that determina- 
tion into practise. 

If the former decides, and the latter does 
not perform, it is a state of imbecility; and if the 
latter acts without the predetermination of the 
former, it is a state of lunacy. The executive de- 
partment therefore is official, and is subordinate 
to the legislative, as the body is to the mind, 
in a state of health; for it is impossible to con- 
ceive the idea of two sovereignties, a sovereignty 
to wUl, and a sovereignty to act. 

The executive is not invested with the power 
of deliberating whether it shall act or not; it 
has no discretionary authority in the case; for it 
can act no other thing than what the laws decree, 
and it is obliged to act conformably thereto; and 
in this view of the case, the executive is made up 
of all the official departments that execute the 
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laws, of which that which is called the judiciary is 
the chief. 

But mankind have conceived an idea that 
some kind of authority is necessary to superin- 
tend the execution of the laws and to see that 
they are faithfully performed; and it is by con- 
founding this superintending authority with the 
official execution that we get embarrassed about 
the term executive power. All the parts in the 
governments of the United States of America 
that are called the executive^ are no other than 
authorities to superintend the execution of the 
laws ; and they are so far independent of the legis- 
lative, that they know the legislative only through 
the laws, and cannot be controlled or directed by 
it through any other medium. 

In what manner this superintending author- 
ity shall be appointed, or composed, is a matter 
that falls within the province of opinion. Some 
may prefer one method and some another; and 
in all cases, where opinion only and not principle 
is concerned, the majority of opinions forms the 
rule for all. 

There are however some things deducible 
from reason, and evidenced by experience, that 
serve to guide our decision upon the case. The 
one is, never to invest any individual with ex- 
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traordinary power; for besides his being tempted 
to misuse it, it will excite contention and commo- 
tion in the nation for the office. Secondly, never 
to invest power long in the hands of any nmnber 
of individuals. The inconveniences that may be 
supposed to accompany frequent changes are 
less to be feared than the danger that arises 
from long continuance. 

I shall conclude this discourse with offering 
some observations on the means of preserving 
liberty; for it is not only necessary that we es- 
tablish it, but that we preserve it. 

It is, in the first place, necessary that we dis- 
tinguish between the means made use of to over- 
throw despotism, in order to prepare the way 
for the establishment of liberty, and the means to 
be used after the despotism is overthrown. 

The means made use of in the first case are 
justified by necessity. Those means are, in gen- 
eral, insurrections ; for while the established gov- 
ernment of despotism continues in any country 
it is scarcely possible that any other means can be 
used. It is also certain that in the commence- 
ment of a revolution, the revolutionary party per- 
mit to themselves a discretionary exercise of 
power regulated more by circumstances than by 
principle, which, were the practise to continue, 
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liberty would never be established, or if estab- 
lished would soon be overthrown. It is never to 
be expected in a revolution that every man is to 
change his opinion at the same moment. 

There never yet was any truth or any prin- 
ciple so irresistibly obvious, that all men believed 
it at once. Time and reason must cooperate with 
each other to the final establishment of any prin- 
ciple; and therefore those who may happen to be 
first convinced have not a right to persecute 
others, on whom conviction operates more slowly. 
The moral principle of revolutions is to instruct, 
not to destroy. 

Had a constitution been established two years 
ago (as ought to have been done), the violences 
that have since desolated France and injured the 
character of the Revolution, would, in my opin- 
ion, have been prevented. The nation would 
then have had a bond of union, and every in- 
dividual would have known the line of conduct he 
was to follow. But, instead of this, a revolu- 
tionary government, a thing without either prin- 
ciple or authority, was substituted in its place; 
virtue and crime depended upon accident; and 
that which was patriotism one day, became trea- 
son the next. 

All these things have followed from the want 
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of a constitution; for it is the nature and inten- 
tion of a constitution to prevent governing by 
party, by establishing a common principle that 
shall limit and control the power and impulse of 
party, and that says to all parties, thus far shalt 
thou go and no further. But in the absence of 
a constitution, men look entirely to party; and in- 
stead of principle governing party, party governs 
principle. 

An avidity to punish is always dangerous to 
liberty. It leads men to stretch, to misinterpret, 
and to misapply even the best of laws. He that 
would make his own liberty secure, must guard 
even his enemy from oppression; for if he vio- 
lates this duty, he establishes a precedent that 
will reach to himself. 

Thomas Paine. 

Paris, July, 1795. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF 1795 

Speech in the French National Conven- 
tion^ July 7, 1796 

ON the motion of Lanthenas, "That permis- 
sion be granted to Thomas Paine, to deliver 
his sentiments on the Dedaration of Rights and 
the Constitution/* Thomas Paine ascended the 
tribune; and no opposition being made to the 
motion, one of the secretaries, yrho stood by Mr. 
Paine, read his speech, of which the following is 
a literal translation: 
Citizens: 

The effects of a malignant fever, with which 
I was afflicted during a rigorous confinement in 
the Luxembourg, have thus long prevented me 
from attending at my post in the bosom of the 
Convention, and the magnitude of the subject un- 
der discussion, and no other consideration on 
earth, could induce me now to repair to my sta- 
tion. 

A recurrence to the vicissitudes I have experi- 
enced, and the critical situations in which I have 
been placed in consequence of the French Revo- 
lution, wiU throw upon what I now propose to 
submit to the Convention the most unequivocal 
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proofs of my integrity, and the rectitude of those 
principles which have uniformly influenced my 
conduct. 

In England I was proscribed for having vin- 
dicated the French Revolution, and I have suf- 
fered a rigorous imprisonment in France for hav- 
ing pursued a similar mode of conduct. During 
the reign of terrorism, I was a close prisoner for 
eight long months, and remained so above three 
months after the era of the tenth Thermidor. 
I ought, however, to state, that I was not perse- 
cuted by the people either of England or France. 
The proceedings in both countries were the ef- 
fects of the despotism existing in their respective 
governments. But, even if my persecution had 
originated in the people at large, my principles 
and conduct would still have remained the same. 
Principles which are influenced and subject to 
the control of tyranny, have not their foundation 
in the heart. 

A few days ago, I transmitted to you by the 
ordinary mode of distribution, a short treatise, 
entitled "Dissertation on the First Principles of 
Government." This little work I did intend to 
have dedicated to the people of Holland, who, 
about the time I began to write it, were deter- 
mined to accomplish a revolution in their govem- 
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ment, rather than to the people of France, who 
had long before effected that glorious object. 
But there are, in the Constitution which is about 
to be ratified by the Convention certain articles, 
and in the report which preceded it certain points, 
so repugnant to reason, and incompatible with 
the true principles of liberty, as to render this 
treatise, drawn up for another purpose, applica- 
ble to the present occasion, and under this im- 
pression I presumed to submit it to your consid- 
eration. 

If there be faults in the Constitution, it were 
better to expunge them now, than to abide the 
event of tiieir mischievous tendency; for certain 
it is, that the plan of the Constitution which has 
been presented to you is not consistent with the 
grand object of the Revolution, nor congenial to 
the sentiments of the individuals who accom- 
plished it. 

To deprive half the people in a nation of their 
rights as citizens, is an easy matter in theory or 
on paper: but it is a most dangerous experiment, 
and rarely practicable in the execution. 

I shall now proceed to the observations I have 
to offer on this important subject; and I pledge 
myself that they shall be neither numerous nor 
diffusive. 
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In my apprehension, a constitution embraces 
two distinct parts or objects, the Principle and 
the Practise; and it is not only an essential but 
an indispensable provision that the practise should 
emanate from, and accord with, the principle. 
Now I maintain, that the reverse of this propo- 
sition is the case in the plan of the Constitution 
under discussion. The first article, for instance, 
of the political state of citizens, (v. Title ii. of the 
Constitution,) says: 

"Every man born and resident in France, 
who, being twenty-one years of age, has inscribed 
his name on the civic register of his canton^ and 
who has lived afterwards one year on the territory 
of the Republic, and who pays any direct contri- 
bution whatever, real or personal, is a French 
citizen." 

I might here ask, if those only who come un- 
der the above description are to be considered as 
citizens, what designation do you mean to give 
the rest of the people? I allude to that portion 
of the people on whom the principal part of the 
labor falls, and on whom the weight of indirect 
taxation will in the event chiefly press. In the 
structure of the social fabric, this class of people 
are infinitely superior to that privileged order 
whose only qualification is their wealth or terri- 
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torial possessions. For what is trade without 
merchants? What is land without cultivation? 
And what is the produce of the land without man- 
ufactures? But to return to the subject. 

In the first place, this article is incompatible 
with the three first articles of the Declaration of 
Rights, which precede the Constitutional Act. 

The first article of the Declaration of Rights 
says: 

"The end of society is the public good; and 
the institution of government is to secure to every 
individual the enjoyment of his rights." 

But the article of the Constitution to which I 
have just adverted proposes as the object of so- 
ciety, not the public good, or in other words, the 
good of all J but a partial good; or the good only 
of a few; and the Constitution provides solely for 
the rights of this few, to the exclusion of the 
many. 

The second article of the Declaration of 
Rights says: 

"The rights of man in society are liberty, 
equality, security of his person and property.** 

But the article alluded to in the Constitution 

has a direct tendency to establish the reverse of 

this position, inasmuch as the persons excluded 

by this inequality can neither be said to possess 
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liberty, nor security against oppression. They 
are consigned totally to the caprioe and tyranny 
of the rest. 

The third article of the Declaration of Rights 
says: 

"Liberty consists in such acts of volition as 
are not injurious to others." 

But the article of the Constitution, on which 
I have observed, breaks down this barrier. It 
enables the liberty of one part of society to de- 
stroy the freedom of the other. 

Having thus pointed out the inconsistency of 
this article to the Declaration of Rights, I shall 
proceed to comment on that of the same article 
which makes a direct contribution a necessary 
qualification to the right of citizenship. 

A modem refinement on the object of public 
revenue has divided the taxes, or contributions, 
into two classes, the direct and the indirect, with- 
out being able to define precisely the distinction 
or difference between them, because the effect of 
both is the same. 

Those are designated indirect taxes which 
fall upon the consumers of certain articles, on 
which the tax is imposed, because, the tax being 
included in the price, the consumer pays it with- 
out taking notice of it. 
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The same observation is applicable to the ter- 
ritorial tax. The land proprietors^ in order to 
reimburse themselves^ will rack-rent their tenants: 
the f armer, of course, will transfer the obliga- 
tion to the miller, by enhancing the price of 
grain; the miller to the baker, by increasing the 
price of flour; and the baker to the consumer, by 
raising the price of bread. The territorial tax, 
therefore, though called direct^ is, in its conse- 
quences, indirect. 

To this tax the land proprietor contributes 
only in proportion to the quantity of bread and 
other provisions that are consumed in his own 
family. The deficit is furnished by the great 
mass of the commimity, which comprehends every 
individual of the nation. 

From the logical distinction between the di- 
rect and indirect taxation, some emolument may 
result, I allow, to auditors of public accounts, etc., 
but to the people at large I deny that such a dis- 
tinction (which by the by is without a difference) 
can be productive of any practical benefit. It 
ought not, therefore, to be admitted as a prin- 
ciple in the Constitution. 

Besides this objection, the provision in ques- 
tion does not aff^ect to define, secure, or establish 
the right of citizenship. It consigns to the ca- 
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price or discretion of the legislature the power 
of pronouncing who shall, or shall not, exercise 
the functions of a citizen; and this may be done 
effectually, either by the impositioH of a direct or 
indirect tax, according to the selfish views of the 
legislators, or by the mode of collecting the taxes 
so imposed. 

Neither a tenant who occupies an extensive 
farm, nor a merchant or manufacturer who may 
have embarked a large capital in their respective 
pursuits, can ever, according to this system, at- 
tain the pre-emption of a citizen. 

On the other hand, any upstart, who has, by 
succession or management, got possession of a 
few acres of land or a miserable tenement, may 
exultingly exercise the functions of a citizen, 
although perhaps neither possesses a hundredth 
part of the worth or property of a simple me- 
chanic, nor contributes in any proportion to the 
exigencies of the state. 

The contempt in which the old Government 
held mercantile pursuits, and the obloquy that 
attached on merchants and manufacturers, con- 
tributed not a little to its embarrassments, and 
its eventual subversion; and, strange to tell, 
though the mischiefs arising from this mode of 
conduct are so obvious, yet an article is proposed 
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for your adoption which has a manifest tendency 
to restore a defect inherent in the monarchy. 

I shall now proceed to the second article of 
the same title, with which I shall conclude my re- 
marks. 

The second article says, ''Every French sol- 
dier, who shall have served one or more campaigns 
in the cause of liberty, is deemed a citizen of the 
Republic, without any respect or reference to 
other qualifications." 

It would seem, that in this article the Com- 
mittee were desirous of extricating themselves 
from a dilemma into which they had been plimged 
by the preceding article. When men depart from 
an established principle they are compelled to re- 
sort to trick and subterfuge, always shifting their 
means to preserve the unity of their objects; and 
as it rarely happens that the first expedient makes 
amends for the prostitution of principle, they 
must call in aid a second, of a more flagrant na- 
ture, to supply the deficiency of the former. 

In this manner legislators go on accumulating 
error upon error, and artifice upon artifice, imtil 
the mass becomes so bulky and incongruous, and 
their embarrassment so desperate, that they are 
compelled, as their last expedient, to resort to 
the very principle they had violated. The Com- 
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mittee were precisely in this predicament when 
they framed this article; and to me, I confess, 
their conduct appears specious rather than effica- 
cious. 

It was not for himself alone, but for his fam- 
ily, that the French citizen, at the dawn of the 
Revolution (for then indeed every man was con- 
sidered a citizen), marched soldier-like to the 
frontiers, and repelled a foreign invasion. He 
had it not in his contemplation, that he should en- 
joy liberty for the residue of his earthly career, 
and by his own act preclude his offspring from 
that inestimable blessing. No! He wished to 
leave it as an inheritance to his diildren, and that 
they might hand it down to their latest posterity. 

If a Frenchman, who united in his person the 
character of a soldier and a citizen, was now to 
return from the army to his peaceful habitation, 
he must address his small family in this manner: 
"Sony I am, that I cannot leave to you a small 
portion of what I have acquired by exposing my 
person to the ferocity of our enemies and defeat- 
ing their machinations. I have established the 
Republic, and, painful the reflection, all the laur- 
els which I have won in the field are blasted, and 
all the privileges to which my exertions have en- 
titled me extend not beyond the period of my own 
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existence I'' Thus the measure that has been 
adopted by way of subterfuge falls short of what 
the framers of it speculated upon; for in concili- 
ating the affections of ^e soldier^ they have sub- 
jected the father to the most pungent sensations, 
by obliging him to adopt a generation of slaves. 

Citizens, a great deal has been urged respect- 
ing insurrections. I am confident that no man 
has a greater abhorrence of them than myself, 
and I am sorry that any insinuations should have 
been thrown out upon me as a promoter of vio- 
lence of any kind. The whole tenor of my life 
and conversation gives the lie to those calumnies, 
and proves me to be a friend to order, truth and 
justice. 

I hope you will attribute this effusion of my 
sentiments to my anxiety for the honor and suc- 
cess of the Revolution. I have no interest dis- 
tinct from that which has a tendency to meliorate 
the situation of mankind. The Revolution, as 
far as it respects myself, has been productive of 
more loss and persecution than it is possible for 
me to describe, or for you to indemnify. But 
with respect to the subject under consideration, I 
could not refrain from declaring my sentiments. 

In my opinion, if you subvert the basis of the 
Revolution, if you dispense with principles, and 
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substitute expedients, you will extinguish that en- 
thusiasm and energy which have hitherto been the 
life and soul of the Revolution; and you will sub- 
stitute in its place nothing but a cold indifference 
and self-interest, which will again degenerate in- 
to intrigue, cunning, and effeminacy. 

But to discard all considerations of a personal 
and subordinate nature, it is essential to the well- 
being of the Republic that the practical or or- 
ganic part of the Constitution should correspond 
with its principles; and as this does not appear to 
be^e case in the plan that has been presented to 
you, it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
submitted to the revision of a committee, who 
should be instructed to compare it with the Dec- 
laration of Rights, in order to ascertain the dif « 
f erence between the two, and to make such alter- 
ations as shall render them perfectly consistent 
and compatible with each other. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ENGLISH SYSTEM OF FINANCE 

''On the verge, naj even in the gulf of bankruptcy." 

D4bat4s In ParKammU. 

NOTHING, they say, is more certain than 
death, and nothing more uncertain than 
the time of dying; yet we can always fix a period 
beyond which man cannot live, and within some 
moment of which he will die. We are enabled 
to do this, not by any spirit of prophecy, or fore- 
sight into the event, but by observation of what 
has happened in all cases of human or animal ex- 
istence. 

If then any other subject, such, for instance, 
as a system of finance, exhibits in its progress a 
series of symptoms indicating decay, its final dis- 
solution is certain, and the period of it can be cal- 
culated from the symptoms it exhibits. 

Those who have hitherto written on the Eng- 
lish system of finance (the funding system) have 
been uniformly impressed with the idea that its 
downfall would happen ^ame time or other. 
They took, however, no data for their opinion, 
but expressed it predictively, or merely as 
opinion, from a conviction that the perpetual 
duration of such a system was a natural impos- 
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sibility. It is in this manner that Dr. Price has 
spoken of it; and Smith, in his "Wealth of Na- 
tions" has spoken in the same manner; that is, 
merely as opinion without data. 

"The progress/' says Smith, "of the enormous 
debts, which at present oppress, and will in the 
long run most probably ruin, all the great na- 
tions of Europe [he should have said govern-- 
ments] has been pretty imif orm." But this gen- 
eral manner of speaking, though it might make 
some impression, carried with it no conviction. 

It is not my intention to predict anything; 
but I wiU show from data already known, from 
symptoms and facts which the English funding 
system has already exhibited publicly, that it will 
not continue to the end of Mr. Pitt's life, sup- 
posing him to live the usual age of a man. How 
much sooner it may fall I leave to others to 
predict. 

Let financiers diversify systems of credit as 
they will, it is nevertheless true, that every system 
of credit is a system of paper money. Two ex- 
periments have already been had upon paper 
money ; the one in America, the other in France. 

In both those cases the whole capital was emit- 
ted, and that whole capital, which in America was 
called Continental money, and in France assig- 
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nats, appeared in circulation; the consequence of 
which was, that the quantity became so enormous, 
and so disproportioned to the quantity of popu- 
lation, and to the quantity of objects upon which 
it could be employed, that the market, if I may 
so express it, was glutted with it, and the value 
of it fell. 

Between five and six years determined the 
fate of those experiments. The same fate would 
have happened to gold and silver, could gold and 
silver have been issued in the same abundant man- 
ner that paper had been, and confined within the 
country as paper money always is, by having no 
circulation out of it ; or, to speak on a larger scale, 
the same thing would happen in the world, could 
the world be glutted with gold and silver, as 
America and France have been with paper. 

The English system differs from that of 
America and France in this one particular, that 
its capital is kept out of sight; that is, it does not 
appear in circulation. Were the whole capital 
of the national debt, which at the time I write 
this is almost one hundred million pounds ster- 
ling, to be emitted in assignats, or bills, and that 
whole quantity put into circulation, as was done 
in America and in France, those English assign- 
ats, or bills, would soon sink in value as those of 
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America and France have done; and that in a 
greater degree, because the quantity of them 
would be more disproportioned to the quantity of 
population in England, than was the case in 
either of the other two countries. A nominal 
pound sterling in such bills would not be worth 
one penny. 

But though the English system, by thus keep- 
ing the capital out of sight, is preserved from 
hasty destruction, as in the case of America and 
France, it nevertheless approaches the same fate, 
and will arrive at it with the same certainty, 
though by a slower progress. 

The difference is altogether in the degree of 
speed by which the two systems approach their 
fate, which, to speak in round numbers, is as 
twenty is to one ; that is, the English system, that 
of funding the capital instead of issuing it, con- 
tained within itself a capacity of enduring twenty 
times longer than the systems adopted by Amer- 
ica and France; and at the end of that time it 
would arrive at the same common grave, the pot- 
ter's field of paper money. 

The datum I take for this proportion of 

twenty to one, is the difference between a capital 

and the interest at five per cent. Twenty times 

the interest is equal to the capital. The acciunu- 
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lation of paper money in England is in propor- 
tion to the accumulation of the interest upon 
every new loan; and therefore the progress to 
the dissolution is twenty times slower than if the 
capital were to be emitted and put into circula- 
tion immediately. Every twenty years in the 
English system is equal to one year in the French 
and American systems. 

Having thus stated the duration of the two 
systems, that of f imding upon interest, and that 
of emitting the whole capital without funding, 
to be as twenty to one, I come to examine the 
symptoms of decay, approaching to dissolution, 
that the English system has already exhibited, and 
to compare them with similar systems in the 
French and American systems. 

The English funding system began one hun- 
dred years ago; in which time there have been six 
wars, including the war that ended in 1697. 

1. The war that ended, as I have just said, in 
1697. 

2. The war that began in 1702. 
8. The war that began in 1789. 

4. The war that began in 1756. 

5. The American war, that began in 1775. 

6. The present war, that began in 1798. 
The national debt, at the conclusion of the 
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war which ended in 1697, was twenty-one mil- 
lions and an half. ( See Smith's * Wealth of Na- 
tions," chapter on Public Debts.) We now see 
it approaching fast to four himdred millions. 
If between these two extremes of twenty-one mil- 
lions and four hundred millions, embracing the 
several expenses of all the including wars, there 
exist some common ratio that will ascertain arith- 
metically the amount of the debts at the end of 
each war, as certainly as the fact is known to be, 
that ratio will in like manner determine what the 
amount of the debt will be in all future wars, and 
will ascertain the period within which the fund- 
ing system will expire in a bankruptcy of the 
(Government; for the ratio I allude to, is the ratio 
which the nature of the thing has established for 
itself. 

Hitherto no idea has been entertained that 
any such ratio existed, or could exist, that would 
determine a problem of this kind; that is, that 
would ascertain, without having any knowledge 
of the fact, what the expense of any former war 
had been, or what the expense of any future war 
would be; but it is nevertheless true that such a 
ratio does exist, as I shall show, and also the mode 
of applying it. 

The ratio I aUude to is not in arithmetical pro- 
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gression like the numbers 2, 8, 4i, S, 6, 7, 8, 9; nor 
yet in geometrical progression, like the numbers 
2, 4i, 8, 16, 82, 64, 128, 256; but it is in the series 
of one half upon each preceding number; like the 
numbers 8, 12, 18, 27, 40, 60, 00, 185. 

Any person can perceive that the second num- 
ber, 12, is produced by the preceding number 8, 
and half 8; and that the third number, 18, is in 
like manner produced by the preceding number, 
12, and half 12; and so on for the rest. They 
can also see how rapidly the sums increase as the 
ratio proceeds. The difference between the two 
first numbers is but four; but the difference be- 
tween the two last is forty-five; and from thence 
they may see with what immense rapidity the na- 
tional debt has increased, and will continue to in- 
crease, till it exceeds the ordinary powers of cal- 
culation, and loses itself in ciphers. 

I come now to apply the ratio as a rule to de- 
termine in all cases. 

I began with the war that ended in 1697> 
which was the war in which the fimding system 
began« The expense of that war was twenty- 
one millions and an half. In order to ascertain 
the expense of the next war, I add to twenty-one 
millions and a half, the half thereof (ten millions 
and three quarters) which makes thirty-two mU- 
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lions and a quarter for the expense of that war* 
This thirty-two millions and a quarter, added to 
the former debt of twenty-one millions and a 
half, carries the national debt to fifty-three mil- 
lions and three quarters. Smith, in his chapter 
on Public Debts, says, that the national debt was 
at this time fifty-three millions. 

I proceed to ascertain the expense of the next 
war, that of 1789, by adding, as in the former 
case, one-half to the expense of the preceding 
war. The expense of the preceding war was 
thirty-two millions and a quarter; for the sake of 
even numbers, say, thirty-two millions; the half 
of which (16) makes forty-eight millions for the 
expense of that war. 

I proceed to ascertain the expense of the War 
of 1756, by adding, according to the ratio, one- 
half to the expense of the preceding war. The 
expense of the preceding was taken at forty- 
eight millions, the half of which (24) makes sev- 
enty-two millions for the expense of that war. 
Smith (chapter on Public Debts) says the ex- 
pense of the war of 1756 was seventy-two mil- 
lions and a quarter. 

I proceed to ascertain the expense of the 
American war, of 1775, by adding, as in the for- 
mer cases, one-half to the expense of the pre- 
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ceding war. The expense of the preceding war 
was seventy-two millions, the half of which (86) 
makes 108 millions for the expense of that war. 
In the last edition of Smith (chapter on Public 
Debts) , he says, the expense of the American war 
was more than an hundred millions. 

I come now to ascertain the expense of the 
present war, supposing it to continue as long as 
former wars have done, and the funding system 
not to break up before that period. The expense 
of the preceding war was 108 millions, the half 
of which (54) makes 162 millions for the expense 
of the present war. It gives symptoms of going 
beyond this sum, supposing the funding system 
not to break up ; for the loans of the last year and 
of the present year are twenty-two millions each, 
which exceeds the ratio compared with the loans 
of the preceding war. 

It will not be from the inability of procuring 
loans that the system will break up. On the con- 
trary, it is the facility with which loans can be 
procured that hastens that event. The loans are 
altogether paper transactions; and it is the excess 
of them that brings on, with accelerating speed, 
that progressive depreciation of funded paper 
money that will dissolve the f imding system. 

I proceed to ascertain the expense of future 
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wars, and I do this merely to show the impossi- 
bility of the continuance of the funding system, 
and the certainty of its dissolution. 

The expense of the next war after the present 
war, according to the ratio that has ascertained 
the preceding cases, will be: 



Expense of the second war . 

" " third war . . 

« " fourth war . . 

** «« fifth war . . 


24a millions. 
. . 864 ♦♦ 
. . 646 « 
. . 819 " 
. . 1228 ** 




£8200 milliona 



which, at only four per cent will require taxes to 
the nominal amount of 128 millions to pay the an- 
nual interest, besides the interest of the present 
debt, and the expenses of government, which are 
not included in this account. Is there a man so 
mad, so stupid, as to suppose this system can con- 
tinue? 

When I first conceived the idea of seeking for 
some common ratio that should apply as a rule 
of measurement to all the cases of the funding 
system, so far as to ascertain the several stages 
of its approach to dissolution, I had no expecta- 
tion that any ratio could be found that would ap- 
ply with so much exactness as this does. 

I was led to the idea merely by observing that 
the funding system was a thing in continual pro- 
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gression, and that whatever was in a state of pro- 
gression might be supposed to admit of, at least, 
some general ratio of measurement, that woidd 
apply without any very great variation. 

But who could have supposed that falling 
systems, or falling opinions, admitted of a ratio 
apparently as true as the descent of falling 
bodies? I have not made the ratio any more 
than Newton made the ratio of gravitation. I 
have only discovered it, and explained the mode 
of applying it. 

To show at one view the rapid progression 
of the f imding system to destruction, and to 
expose the folly of those who blindly believe in 
its continuance, and who artfully endeavor to 
impose that belief upon others, I exhibit in the 
annexed table, the expense of each of the six 
wars since the f imding system began, as ascer- 
tained by ratio, and the expense of the six wars 
yet to come, ascertained by the same ratio. 





nUT nX WAB8. 




SECOND SEC WAB8 




1. 


21 millions 


1. 




248 millions 


s. 


. . 88 


« 


2. 




. 864 


« 


8. 


. . 48 


<{ 


8. 




, 646 


« 


4. 


. . 72 


««. 


4. 




, 819 


« 


6. 


. . 108 


« 


6. 




. 1228 


« 


6. 


. . 162 


« 


6. 




, 1842 


tt 




Total £444 


<( 




Total 


£6042 


tt 



*Tbe •ctaal aqtense of the War of 1TS9 did unt come np to 
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Those who are acquamted with the power 
with which even a small ratio, acting in pro- 
gression, multiplies in a long series, wiU see noth- 
ing to wonder at in this table. Those wbo are 
not acquainted with that subject, and not know- 
ing what else to say, may be inclined to deny it. 
But it is not their opinion one way, nor mine the 
other, that can influence the event. The table 
exhibits the natural march of the funding sys- 
tem to its irredeemable dissolution. 

Supposing the present Government of Eng- 
land to continue, and to go on as it has gone 
on since the funding system began, I would not 
give twenty shillings for one hundred pounds in 
the funds to be paid twenty years hence. I do 
not speak this predictively; I produce the data 
upon which that belief is foimded; and which data 

the sum ascertained by the ratio. But as that which is the natural 
disposition of a thing, as it is the natural disposition of a stream 
of water to descend, will, if impeded in its course, overcome by a 
new effort what it had lost by that impediment, so it was with 
respect to this war and the next (1756) taken collectively; for the 
expense of the War of 1756 restored the equilibrium of the ratio, 
as fully as if it had not been impeded. A circumstance that serves 
to prove the truth of the ratio more fully than if the interruption 
had not taken place. The War of 1739 was languid; the efforts 
were below the value of money at that time; for the ratio is the 
measure of the depreciation of money in consequence of the fund- 
ing system; or what comes to the same end, it is the measure of 
the increase of paper. Every additional quantity of it, whether in 
bank notes or otherwise, diminishes the r§al, though not the 
nominal value of the former quantity. 
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it is everybody's interest to know, who have any- 
thing to do with the funds, or who are going to 
bequeath property to their descendants to be paid 
at a future day. 

Perhaps it may be asked, that as govern- 
ments or ministers proceeded by no ratio in mak- 
ing loans or incurring debts, and nobody intended 
any ratio, or thought of any, how does it hap- 
pen that there is one? I answer, that the ratio 
is founded in necessity; and I now go on to ex- 
plain what that necessity is. 

It will always happen, that the price of la- 
bor, or of the produce of labor, be that produce 
what it may, will be in proportion to the quantity 
of money in a country, admitting things to take 
their natural course. Before the invention of 
the funding system, there was no other money 
than gold and silver; and as natiu'e gives out 
those metals with a sparing hand, and in regular 
annual quantities from the mines, the several 
prices of things were proportioned to the quan- 
tity of money at that time, and so nearly sta- 
tionary as to vary but little in any fifty or sixty 
years of that period. 

When the funding system began, a substi- 
tute for gold and silver began also. That sub- 
stitute was paper; and the quantity increased as 
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the quantity of interest increased upon accumu- 
lated loans. This appearance of a new and ad- 
ditional species of money in the nation soon 
began to break the relative value which money 
and the things it will purchase bore to each other 
before. 

Everything rose in price; but the rise at first 
was little and slow, like the difference in units 
between the two first numbers, 8 and 12, com- 
pared with the two last numbers, 90 and 185, in 
the table. It was however, sufficient to make 
itself considerably felt in a large transaction. 
When therefore Government, by engaging in a 
new war, required a new loan, it was obliged to 
make a higher loan than the former loan, to 
balance the increased price to which things had 
risen; and as that new loan increased the quantity 
of paper in proportion to the new quantity of in- 
terest, it carried the price of things still higher 
than before. 

The next loan was again higher, to balance 
that further increased price; and all this in the 
same manner, though not in the same degree, 
that every new emission of Continental money in 
America, or of assignats in France, was greater 
than the preceding emission, to make head against 
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the advance of prices, till the combat could be 
maintained no longer. 

Herein is f omided the necessity of which I 
have just spoken. That necessity proceeds with 
accelerating velocity, and the ratio I have laid 
down is the measure of that acceleration; or, to 
speak the technical language of the subject, it 
is the measure of the increasing depreciation of 
funded paper money, which it is impossible to 
prevent while the quantity of that money and of 
bank notes continues to multiply. What else 
but this can account for the difference between 
one war costing twenty-one millions, and another 
war costing one hundred and sixty millions? 

The difference cannot be accounted for on 
the score of extraordinary efforts or extraordi- 
nary achievements. The war that cost twenty- 
one millions was the War of the Confederates, 
historically called the Grand Alliance, consist- 
ing of England, Austria and Holland in the time 
of William III, against Louis XIV, and in 
which the confederates were victorious. 

The present is a war of a much greater con- 
federacy — a confederacy of England, Austria, 
Prussia, the German Empire, Spain, Holland, 
Naples and Sardina, eight Powers, against the 
French Republic singly, and the Republic has 
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beaten the whole Confederacy. But to return to 
my subject. 

It is said in England, that the value of paper 
keeps equal with the value of gold and silver. 
(But the case is not rightly stated; for the fact 
is, that the paper has pulled down the value of 
gold and silver to a level with itself. Gold and 
silver will not purchase so much of any pur- 
chasable article at this day as if no paper had 
appeared, nor so much as it will in any country 
in Europe where there is no paper. How long 
this hanging together of money and paper will 
continue, makes a new case; because it daily ex- 
poses the system to sudden death, independent 
of the natural death it would otherwise suffer. 

I consider the funding system as being now 
advanced into the last twenty years of its exist- 
ence. The single circumstance, were there no 
other, that a war should now cost nominally one 
hundred and sixty millions, which when the sys- 
tem began cost but twenty-one millions, or that 
the loan for one year only (including the loan 
to the Emperor) should now be nominally greater 
that the whole expense of that war, shows the 
state of depreciation to which the funding sys- 
tem has arrived. 

Its depreciation is in the proportion of eight 
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for one, compared with the value of its money 
when the system began; which is the state the 
French assignats stood a year ago (March, 1795) 
compared with gold and silver. It is therefore 
that I say, that the English f miding system has 
entered on the last twenty years of its existence, 
comparing each twenty years of the English sys- 
tem with every single year of the American and 
French systems, as before stated. 

Again, supposing the present war to close as 
former wars have done, and without producing 
either revolution or reform in England, another 
war at least must be looked for in the space of 
the twenty years I allude to; for it has never 
yet happened that twenty years have passed off! 
without a war, and that more especially since 
the English Government has dabbled in German 
politics, and shown a disposition to insult the 
world, and the world of commerce, with her 
navy. 

The next war will carry the national debt 
to very nearly seven hundred millions, the in- 
terest of which, at four per cent will be twenty- 
eight millions besides the taxes for the (then) 
expenses of government, which will increase in 
the same proportion, and which will carry the 
taxes to at least forty millions; and if another 
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war only begins, it will quickly carry them to 
above fifty; for it is in the last twenty years 
of the funding system, as in the last year of the 
American and French systems without f unding^, 
that all the great shocks begin to operate. 

I have just mentioned that paper in England 
has pulled down the value of gold and silver 
to a level with itself; and that this pulUng down 
of gold and silver money has created the appear- 
ance of paper money keeping up. The same 
thing, and the same mistake, took place in Amer- 
ica and in France, and continued for a consider- 
able time after the commencement of their sys- 
tem of paper; and the actual depreciation of 
money was hidden imder that mistake. 

It was said in America, at that time, that 
everything was becoming dear; but gold and 
silver could then buy those dear articles no 
cheaper than paper could; and therefore it was 
not called depreciation. The idea of dearness es- 
tablished itself for the idea of depreciation. The 
same was the case in France. Though every- 
thing rose in price soon after assignats appeared, 
yet those dear articles could be purchased no 
cheaper with gold and silver, than with paper, 
and it was only said that things were dear. 

The same is still the language in England. 
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They call it deariness. But they will soon find 
that it is an actual depreciation, and that this 
depreciation is the effect of the funding system; 
which, by crowding such a continually increas- 
ing mass of paper into circulation, carries down 
the value of gold and silver with it. But gold 
and silver, will, in the long run, revolt against 
depreciation, and separate from the value of pa- 
per; for the progress of all such systems ap- 
pears to be, that the paper will take the command 
in the beginning, and gold and silver in the end. 

But this succession in the command of gold 
and silver over paper, makes a crisis far more 
eventful to the funding system than to any other 
system upon which paper can be issued; for, 
strictly speaking, it is not a crisis of danger but 
a symptom of death. It is a death-stroke to 
the funding system. It is a revolution in the 
whole of its affairs. 

If paper be issued without being funded upon 
interest, emissions of it can be continued after 
the value of it separates from gold and silver, 
as we have seen in the two cases of America and 
France. But the funding system rests alto- 
gether upon the value of paper being equal to 
gold and silver; which will be as long as the 

paper can continue carrying down the value of 
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gold aad sflver to the same level to which itself 
descends, and no longer. 

But even in this state, that of descending 
equally together, the minister, whoever he may 
be, will find himself beset with accumulating dif- 
ficulties; because the loans and taxes voted for 
the service of eadi ensuing year will wither in 
his hands before the year expires, or before they 
can be applied. This will force him to have re- 
course to emissions of what are called exchequer 
and navy bills, which, by still increasing the mass 
of paper in circulation, will drive on the depreda- 
tion stiU more rapidly. 

It ought to be known that taxes in England 
are not paid in gold and silver, but in papeo 
(bank notes) . Every person who pays any con- 
siderable quantity of taxes, such as maltsters, 
brewers, distillers (I appeal for the truth of it, 
to any of the collectors of excise in England, or 
to Mr. Whitebread) , knows this to be the case. 

There is not gold and silver enough in the 
nation to pay the taxes in coin, as I shall show; 
and consequently there is not money enough in 
the bank to pay the notes. The interest of the 
national fimded debt is paid at the bank in the 
same kind of paper in which the taxes are col- 
lected. 
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When people find, as they will find, a re- 
servedness among each other in giving gold and 
silver for bank notes, or the least preference for 
the former over the latter, they will go for pay- 
ment to the bank, where they have a right to go. 
They will do this as a measure of prudence, each 
one for himself, and the truth or delusion of the 
funding system will then be proved. 

I have said in the foregoing paragraph that 
there is not gold and silver enough in the nation 
to pay the taxes in coin, and consequently that 
there cannot be enough in the bank to pay the 
notes. As I do not choose to rest anything upon 
assertion, I appeal for the truth of this to the 
publications of Mr. Eden (now called Lord 
Auckland) and George Chalmers, secretary to 
the Board of Trade and Plantation, of whidb 
7enkinson (now Lord Hawkesbury) is president. 
(These sort of folks change their names so often 
that it is as difficult to know them as it is to know 
a thief.) 

Chalmers gives the quantity of gold and sil- 
ver coin from the returns of coinage at the mint; 
and after deducting for the light gold recoined, 
says that the amount of gold and silver coined 
is about twenty mUUons. He had better not have 
proved this, especially if he had reflected that 
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jmbUc credit is suspicion asleep. The quantity 
is much too little. 

Of this twenty millions ( whidb is not a fourth 
part of the quantity of gold and silver there is in 
France, as is shown in Mr. Necker's treatise on 
the "Administration of the Finances") three mil- 
lions at least must be supposed to be in Ireland, 
some in Scotland, and in the West Indies, New- 
foundland, etc. The quantity therefore in Eng- 
land cannot be more than sixteen millions, which 
is four millions less than the amount of the taxes. 
But admitting that there are sixteen millions, 
not more than a fourth part thereof (four mil- 
lions) can be in London, when it is considered 
that every city, town, village and farmhouse in 
the nation must have a part of it, and that all 
the great manufactories, which most require 
cash, are out of London. Of this four millions 
in London, every banker, merchant, tradesman, 
in short every individual, must have some. He 
must be a poor shop-keeper indeed, who has not 
a few guineas in his till. 

The quantity of cash therefore in the bank 
can never, on the evidence of circimistances, be 
so much as two millions; most probably not more 
than one million; and on this slender twig, al- 
ways liable to be broken, hangs the whole f imding 
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system of four hundred millions, besides many 
millions in bank notes. 

The sum in the bank is not sufficient to pay 
one-fourth of only one year's interest of the na- 
tional debt, were the creditors to demand pay- 
ment in cash, or demand cash for the bank notes 
in which the interest is paid, a circumstance al- 
ways liable to happen. 

One of the amusements that has kept up the 
farce of the fimding system is, that the interest 
is regularly paid. But as the interest is always 
paid in bank notes, and as bank notes can always 
be coined for the purpose, this mode of payment 
proves nothing. The point of proof is, can the 
bank give cash for the bank notes with which 
the interest is paid? If it cannot, and it is evi- 
dent it cannot, some millions of bank notes must 
go without payment, and those holders of bank 
notes who apply last will be worst oflP. 

When the present quantity of cash in the 
bank is paid away, it is next to impossible to see 
how any new quantity is to arrive. None will 
arrive from taxes, for the taxes will all be paid 
in bank notes; and should the Government refuse 
bank notes in payment of taxes, the credit of 
bank notes will be gone at once. No cash will 
arise from the business of discounting merchants' 
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bills; for every merchant will pay off those biHs 
in bank notes, and not in cash. There is there- 
fore no means left for the bank to obtain a new 
supply of cash, after the present quantity is 
paid away. 

But besides the impossibility of paying the 
interest of the funded debt in cash, there are many 
thousand persons, in London and in the country, 
who are holders of bank notes that came into 
their hands in the fair way of trade, and who are 
not stockholders in the funds; and as such per- 
sons have had no hand in increasing the demand 
upon the bank, as those have had who for their 
own private interest, like Boyd and others, are 
contracting or pretending to contract for new 
loans, they will conceive they have a just right 
that their bank notes should be first paid. Boyd 
has been very sly in France, in changing his 
paper into cash. He will be just as sly in doing 
the same thing in London, for he has learned to 
calculate; and then it is probable he will set off 
for America. 

A stoppage of payment at the bank is not 
a new thing. Smith in his "Wealth of Nations," 
book ii, chap. 2. says, that in the year 1696, ex- 
chequer bills fell forty, fifty and sixty per cent; 
bank notes twenty per cent; and the bank 
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stopped payment. That which happened in 1606 
may happen again in 1796. 

The period in which it happened was the last 
year of the War of King William. It neces- 
sarily put a stop to the further emissions of ex- 
chequer and navy bills, and to the raising of 
new loans; and the peace which took place the 
next year was probably hurried on by this cir- 
cumstance, and saved the bank from bankruptcy. 
Smith in speaking from the circumstances of the 
bank, upon another occasion, says (book ii. chap. 
2). "This great company had been reduced to 
the necessity of paying in sixpences.*' When a 
bank adopts the expedient of paying in sixpences, 
it is a confession of insolvency. 

It is worthy of observation, that every case 
of failing in finances, since the system of paper 
began, has produced a revolution in governments, 
either total or partial. A failure in the finances 
of France produced the French Revolution. A 
failing in the finance of the assignats broke up 
the revolutionary government, and produced the 
present French Constitution. A failure in the 
finances of the Old Congress of America and 
the embarrassments it brought upon commerce, 
broke up the system of the old confederation, 
and produced the Federal Constitution. If, then^ 
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we admit of reasoning by oompariaoQ of cauaes 
and events, the failure of the English finances 
will produce acme diange in the gorenunent of 
that countrv. 

m 

As to 3Ir. Pitt*8 project of paying off the 
national debt by applying a million a year for 
that purpose, while he continues adding more 
than twenty millions a year to it, it is like setting 
a man with a wooden leg to run after a hare. 
The longer he runs the farther he is off. 

When I said that the funding system had en- 
tered the last twenty years of its existence, I 
certainly did not mean that it would continue 
twenty years, and then expire as a lease would 
do. I meant to describe that age of decrepitude 
in which death is every day to be expected, and 
life cannot continue long. But the death of 
credit, or that state that is called bankruptcj-, 
is not always marked by those progressive stages 
of visible decline that marked the decline of 
natural life. 

In the progression of natural life age can- 
not counterfeit youth, nor conceal the departure 
of juvenile abilities. But it is otherwise with 
respect to the death of credit; for though all 
the approaches to bankruptcy may actually exist 
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in drcumstances, they admit of being concealed 
by appearances. 

Nothing is more common than to see the 
bankrupt of to-day a man in credit but the day 
before; yet no sooner is the real state of his 
affairs known, than everybody can see he had been 
insolvent long before. In London, the greatest 
theater of bankruptcy in Europe, this part of 
the subject will be well and feelingly understood. 

Mr. Pitt continually talks of credit, and the 
national resources. These are two of the feigned 
appearances by which the approaches to bank- 
ruptcy are concealed. That which he calls credit 
may exist, as I have just shown, in a state of 
insolvency, and is always what I have before 
described it to be, suspicion asleep. 

As to national resources, Mr. Pitt, like all 
English financiers that preceded him since the 
funding system began, has uniformly mistaken 
the nature of a resource; that is, they have mis- 
taken it consistently with the delusion of the 
funding system; but time is explaining the de- 
lusion. That which he calls, and which they call, 
a resource, is not a resource, but is the anttctpa- 
tion of a resource. They have anticipated what 
would have been a resource in another genera- 
tion had not the use of it been so anticipated. 
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The funding system is a system of anticipa- 
tion. Those who established it an hundred years 
ago anticipated the resources of those who were 
to live an hundred years after; for the people of 
the present day have to pay the interest of the 
debts contracted at that time, and all debts con- 
tracted since. But it is the last feather that 
breaks the horse's back. 

Had the system begun an hundred years be- 
fore, the amount of taxes at this time to pay the 
annual interest at four per cent (could we sup- 
pose such a system of insanity could have con- 
tinued) would be two hundred and twenty mil- 
lions annually; for the capital of the debt would 
be five thousand four himdred and eighty-six mil- 
lions, according to the ratio that ascertains the 
expense of the wars for the hundred years that 
are past. 

But long before it could have reached this 
period, the value of bank notes, from the im- 
mense quantity of them (for it is in paper only 
that such a nominal revenue could be collected), 
would have been so low or lower than Continental 
paper has been in America, or assignats in 
France; and as to the idea of exchanging them 
for gold and silver, it is too absurd to be con- 
tradicted. 
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Do we not see that nature, in all her opera- 
tions, disowns the visionary basis upon which the 
funding system is built? She acts always by re- 
newed successions, and never by accumulating ad- 
ditions perpetually progressing. Animals and 
vegetables, men and trees, have existed since the 
world began; but that existence has been carried 
on by succession of generations, and not by con- 
tinuing the same men and the same trees in 
existence that existed first; and to make room 
for the new she removes the old. 

Every natural idiot can see this; it is the 
stock-jobbing idiot only that mistakes. He has 
conceived that art can do what nature cannot. 
He is teaching her a new system — that there is no 
occasion for man to die — ^that the scheme of crea- 
tion can be carried on upon the plan of the fund- 
ing system — ^that it can proceed by continual ad- 
ditions of new beings, like new loans, and all live 
together in eternal youth. Go, count the graves, 
thou idiot, and learn the folly of thy arithmetic! 

But besides these things, there is something 
visibly farcical in the whole operation of loaning. 
It is scarcely more than foiu* years ago that 
such a lot of bankruptcy spread itself over Lon- 
don, that the whole commercial fabric tottered; 
trade and credit were at a stand; and such was 
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the state of thinj^ps that, to prevent or suspend a 
general bankruptcy, the Government lent the 
merchants six millions in Government paper, and 
now the merchants lend the Government twenty- 
two millions in their paper; and two parties, 
Boyd and Morgan, men but little known, eon- 
tend who shall be the lenders. 

What a farce is thisl It reduces the opera- 
tion of loaning to accommodation paper, in which 
the competitors contend, not who shall lend, but 
who shall sign, because there is something to be 
got for signing. 

Every English stock-jobber and minister 
boasts of the credit of England. Its credit, say 
they, is greater than that of any coimtry in Eu- 
rope. There is a good reason for this: for there 
is not another country in Europe that could be 
made the dupe of such a delusion. The English 
funding system will remain a monument of 
wonder, not so much on account of the extent 
to which it has been carried, as of the folly of 
believing in it. 

Those who had formerly predicted that the 
funding system would break up when the debt 
should amount to one hundred or one himdred 
and fifty millions, erred only in not distinguishing 
between insolvency and actual bankruptcy; for 
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the insolvency commenced as soon as the Gk)vem- 
ment became unable to pay the interest in cash, 
or to give cash for the bank notes in which the 
interest was paid, whether that inability was 
known or not, or whether it was suspected or not. 

Insolvency always takes place before bank- 
ruptcy; for bankruptcy is nothing more than the 
publication of that insolvency. In the affairs of 
an individual, it often happens that insolvency 
exists several years before bankruptcy, and that 
the insolvency is concealed and carried on till the 
individual is not able to pay one shilling in the 
pound. 

A government can ward off bankruptcy 
longer than an individual: but insolvency will 
inevitably produce bankruptcy, whether in an 
individual or in a government. If then the quan- 
tity of bank notes payable on demand, which the 
bank has issued, is greater than the bank can 
pay off, the bank is insolvent: and when that in- 
solvency is declared, it is bankruptcy.* 

*Among the delusions that have been imposed upon the nation 
by ministers to give a false coloring to its affairs, and bj none 
more than by Mr. Pitt, is a motley, amphibious-charactered thing 
called the balance of trade. This balance of trade, as it Is called, 
is taken from the custom-house books, in which entries are made 
of all cargoes exported, and also of all cargoes imported, in each 
year; and when the value of the exports, according to the price 
set upon them by the exporter or by the custom-house^ is greater 
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I come now to show the several ways by which 
bank notes get into circulation: I shall after- 
wards offer an estimate on the total quantity or 
amomit of bank notes existing at this moment 

The bank acts in three capacities. As a bank 
of discount ; as a bank of deposit ; and as a banker 
for the Government. 



than the value of the imports, estimated in the same manner, thej 
say the balance of trade is much in their favor. 

The custom-house books prove regularly enough that so many 
cargoes have been exported, and so many imported; but this is aD 
that they prove, or were intended to prove. They have nothing 
to do with the balance of profit or loss; and it is ignorance to 
appeal to them upon that account; for the case is, that the 
greater the loss is in any one year, the higher will this tiling called 
the balance of trade appear to be according to the custom-honse 
books. 

For example, nearly the whole of the Mediterranean convoy 
has been taken by the French this year; consequently those car- 
goes will not appear as imports on the custom-house books, and 
therefore the balance of trade, by which they mean the profits 
of it, will appear to be so much the greater as the loss amounts 
to; and, on the other hand, had the loss not happened, the profits 
would have appeared to have been so much the less. All the losses 
happening at sea to returning cargoes, by accidents, by the 
elements, or by capture, make the balance appear the higher on 
the side of the exports; and were they all lost at sea, it would 
appear to be all profit on the custom-house books. 

Also every cargo of exports that is lost that occasions another 
to be sent, adds In like manner to the side of the exports, and 
appears as profit. This year the balance of trade will appear 
high, because the losses have been great by capture and by storms. 
The ignorance of the British Parliament in listening to this hack- 
neyed imposition of ministers about the balance of trade is as- 
tonishing. It shows how little they know of national affairs — and 
Mr. Grey may as well talk Greek to them, as to make motions 
about the state of the nation. They understand only fox-hunting 
and the game laws. 
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First, as a bank of discount. The bank dis- 
counts merchants' bills of exchange for two 
months. When a merchant has a bill that will 
become due at the end of two months, and wants 
payment before that time, the bank advances 
that payment to him, deducting therefrom at 
the rate of five per cent per annum. The bill 
of exchange remains at the bank as a pledge or 
pawn, and at the end of two months it must be 
redeemed. 

This transaction is done altogether in paper; 
for the profits of the bank, as a bank of discount, 
arise entirely from its making use of paper as 
money. The bank gives bank notes to the mer- 
chant in discounting the bill of exchange, and 
the redeemer of the bill pays bank notes to the 
bank in redeeming it. It very seldom happens 
that any real money passes between them. 

If the profits of a bank be, for example, 
£200,000 a year (a great sum to be made 
merely by exchanging one sort of paper 
for another, and which shows also that the 
merchants of that place are pressed for money 
for payments, instead of having money to spare 
to lend to government), it proves that the bank 
discounts to the amount of four millions annually, 
or £666,666 every two months; and as there never 
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remain in the bank more than two months' 
pledges, of the value of £666,666, at any one 
time, the amomit of bank notes in circulation at 
any one time should not be more than to that 
amount. 

This is sufficient to show that the present im- 
mense quantity of bank notes, which are dis- 
tributed through every city, town, village, and 
farm-house in England, cannot be accounted for 
on the score of discounting. 

Secondly, as a bank of deposit. To deposit 
money at the bank means to lodge it there for 
the sake of convenience, and to be drawn out at 
any moment the depositor pleases, or to be paid 
away to his order. When the business of dis- 
counting is great, that of depositing is necessarily 
small. No man deposits and applies for dis- 
counts at the same time; for it would be like pay- 
ing interest for lending money, instead of for 
borrowing it. 

The deposits that are now made at the bank 
are almost entirely in bank notes, and conse- 
quently they add nothing to the ability of the 
bank to pay off the bank notes that may be pre- 
sented for payment; and besides this, the de- 
posits are no more the property of the bank than 
the cash or bank notes in a merchant's counting-' 
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house are the property of his bookkeeper. No 
great increase therefore of bank notes, beyond 
what the discounting business admits, can be ac- 
counted for on the score of deposits. 

Thirdly, the bank acts as banker for the Gov- 
ernment. This is the connection that threatens 
to ruin every public bank. It is through this 
connection that the credit of a bank is forced 
far beyond what it ought to be, and still further 
beyond its ability to pay. It is through this 
connection, that such an immense redundant 
quantity of bank notes have gotten into circu- 
lation; and which, instead of being issued be- 
cause there was property in the bank, have been 
issued because there was none. 

When the treasury is empty, which happens 
in almost every year of every war, its coffers at 
the bank are empty also. It is in this condition 
of emptiness that the minister has recourse to 
emissions of what are called exchequer and navy 
bills which continually generates a new increase 
of bank notes, and which are sported upon the 
public, without there being property in the bank 
to pay them. 

These exchequer and navy bills (being, as I 
have said, emitted because the treasury and ita 
coffers at the bank are empty, and cannot pay 
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the demands that come in) are no other than an 
acknowledgment that the bearer is entitled to re- 
ceive so much money. They may be compared 
to the settlement of an accomit, in which the 
debtor acknowledges the balance he owes, and for 
which he gives a note of hand; or to a note of 
hand given to raise money upon it. 

Sometimes the bank discounts those bills as 
it would discount merchants' bills of exchange; 
sometimes it purchases them of the holders at 
the current price; and sometimes it agrees with 
the ministers to pay an interest upon them to 
the holders, and keep them in circulation. In 
everyone of these cases an additional quantity 
of bank notes gets into circulation, and are 
sported, as I have said, upon the public, without 
there being property in the bank, as banker for 
the Government, to pay them; and besides this, 
the bank has now no money of its own; for the 
money that was originally subscribed to begin 
the credit of the bank with, at its first estab- 
lishment, has been lent to government and wasted 
long ago. 

"The bank" says Smith, (book ii, chapter 2) 

"acts not only as an ordinary bank, but as a 

great engine of state; it receives and pays a 

greater part of the annuities which are due to the 
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creditors of the public/' (It is worth observing, 
that the public, or the nation, is always put for 
the Grovemment, in speaking of debts.) "It cir- 
culates" says Smith, "exchequer bills, and it 
advances to government the annual amount of 
the land and malt taxes, which are frequently not 
paid till several years afterwards." (This ad- 
vancement is also done in bank notes, for which 
there is not property in the bank. ) "In those dif- 
ferent operations" says Smith, "it* duty to the 
public may sometimes have obliged it, without 
any fault of its directors, to overstock the circur 
lotion with paper money** — bank notes. 

How its duty to the public can induce it to 
overstock that public with promissory bank notes 
which it cannot pay, and thereby expose the in- 
dividuals of that public to ruin, is too paradoxical 
to be explained; for it is on the credit which in- 
dividuals give to the hank, by receiving and cir- 
culating its notes, and not upon its own credit 
or its aam property, for it has none, that the 
bank sports. 

If, however, it be the duty of the bank to ex- 
pose the public to this hazard, it is at least equally 
the duty of the individuals of that public to get 
their money and take care of themselves; and 
leave it to placemen^ pensioners, government con- 
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tractors, Reeves's Association, and the members 
of both Houses of Parliament, who have voted 
away the money at the nod of the minister, to 
continue the credit if they can, and for whidi 
their estates individually and coUectively oug^t 
to answer, as far as they will go. 

There has always existed, and still exists, a 
mysterious, suspicious connection, between the 
minister and the directors of the bank, and whidi 
explains itself no other ways than by a continual 
increase in bank notes. Without, therefore, en- 
tering into any further details of the various con- 
trivances by which bank notes are issued, and 
thrown upon the public, I proceed, as I before 
mentioned, to offer an estimate on the total quan- 
tity of bank notes in circulation. 

However disposed governments may be to 
wring money by taxes from the people, there is 
a limit to the practise established by the nature 
of things. That limit is the proportion between 
the quantity of money in a nation, be that quan- 
tity what it may, and the greatest quantity of 
taxes that can be raised upon it. 

People have other uses for money besides pay- 
ing taxes; and it is only a proportional part of 
the money they can spare for taxes, as it is only 
a proportional part they can spare for house-rent, 
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for clothing, or for any other particular use. 
These proportions find out and establish them- 
selves; and that with such exactness, tha^ if any 
one part exceeds its proportion, all the other 
parts feel it. 

Before the invention of paper money (bank 
notes), there was no other money in the nation 
than gold and silver, and the greatest quantity 
of money that was ever raised in taxes during that 
period never exceeded a fourth part of the quan- 
tity of money in the nation. It was high tax- 
ing when it came to this point. The taxes in the 
time of William III never reached to tour mil- 
lions before the invention of paper, and the quan- 
tity of money in the nation at that time was es- 
timated to be about sixteen millions. 

The same proportions established themselves 
in France. There was no paper money in France 
before the present Revolution, and the taxes were 
collected in gold and silver money. The highest 
quantity of taxes never exceeded twenty-two mil- 
lions sterling; and the quantity of gold and silver 
money in the nation at the same time, as stated 
by M. Necker, from returns of coinage at the 
mint, in his treatise on the ^'Administration of the 
Finances," was about ninety millions sterling. 
To go beyond this limit of a fourth part, in Eng- 
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land, they were obliged to introduce paper 
money; and the attempt to go beyond it in 
France, where paper could not be introduced, 
broke up the Government. This proportion, 
therefore, of a fourth part, is the limit which the 
thing establishes for itself, be the quantity of 
money in a nation more or less. 

The amount of taxes in England at this time 
is full twenty millions; and therefore the quan- 
tity of gold and silver, and of bank notes, taken 
together, amounts to eighty millions. The quan- 
tity of gold and silver, as stated by Lord 
Hawkesbury's secretary, George Chalmers, as I 
have before shown, is twenty millions; and, there- 
fore, the total amount of bank notes in circula- 
tion, all made payable on demand, is sixty mil- 
lions. This enormous smn will astonish the most 
stupid stock-jobber, and overpower the credulity 
of the most thoughtless Englishman: but were 
it only a third part of that sum, the bank can- 
not pay half a crown in the poimd. 

There is something curious in the movements 
of this modern complicated machine, the fimding 
system; and it is only now that it is beginning 
to unfold the full extent of its movements. In 
the first part of its movements its gives great 
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powers into the hands of government, and in the 
last part it takes them completely away. 

The f miding system set out with raising rev- 
enues under the name of loans, by means of which 
government became both prodigal and powerful. 
The loaners assumed the name of creditors, and 
though it was soon discovered that loaning was 
government- jobbing, those pretended loaners, or 
the persons who purchased into the funds after- 
wards, conceived themselves not only to be cred- 
itors, but to be the only creditors. 

But such has been the operation of this com- 
plicated machine, the funding system, that it has 
produced, unperceived, a second generation of 
creditors, more numerous and far more formid- 
able and withal more real than the first genera- 
tion; for every holder of a bank note is a cred- 
itor, and a real creditor, and the debt due to him 
is made payable on demand. The debt therefore 
which the government owes to individuals is com- 
posed of two parts; the one about four hundred 
millions bearing interest, the other about sixty 
millions payable on demand. The one is called 
the funded debt, the other is the debt due in bank 
notes. 

The second debt (that contained in the bank 
notes) has, in a great measure, been incurred to 
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pay the interest of the first debt; so that in fact 
little or no real interest has been paid by Gk>v- 
cmment. The whole has been delusion and fraud. 
Gk)vemment first contracted a debt, in the form 
of loans, with one class of people, and then ran 
clandestinely into debt with another class, by 
means of bank notes, to pay the interest. Gov- 
emment acted of itself in contracting the first 
debt, and made a machine of the bank to con- 
tract the second. 

It is this second debt that changes the seat 
of power and the order of things; for it puts it 
in the power of even a small part of the holders 
of bank notes (had they no other motives than 
disgust at Pitt and Grenville's sedition bills) , to 
control any measure of government they found 
to be injurious to their interest; and that not by 
popular meetings, or popular societies, but by 
the simple and easy operation of withholding 
their credit from that government; that is, by 
individually demanding payment at the bank for 
every bank note that comes into their hands. 

Why should Pitt and Grenville expect that 
the very men whom they insult and injure, should, 
at the same time, continue to support the meas- 
ures of Pitt and Grenville, by giving credit to 
their promissory notes of payment? No new 
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emissions of bank notes could go on while pay- 
ment was demanding on the old, and the cash in 
the bank wasting daily away; nor any new ad- 
vances be made to Gk)vemment, or to the Em- 
peror, to carry on the war; nor any new emission 
be made on exchequer bills. 

^^The bank/^ says Smith, (book ii, chapter 
2 ) ''is a great engine of State/' And in the same 
paragraph he says, ''The stability of the bank is 
equal to that of the British Government/' which 
is the same as to say that the stability of the Gk)v- 
emment is equal to that of the bank, and no more. 
If then the bank cannot pay, the arch-treasurer 
of the Holy Roman Empire (S. R. I. A.*) is 
a bankrupt. When folly invented titles, she did 
not attend to their application; for ever since the 
Gk)vemment of England has been in the hands 
of arch-treasurers, it has been running into bank- 
ruptcy; and as to the arch-treasurer apparent, he 
has been a bankrupt long ago. What a miserable 
prospect has England before its eyes! 

Before the War of 1755 there were no bank 
notes lower than £20. During that war, bank 
notes of £15 and of £10 were coined; and now, 
since the commencement of the present war, they 
are coined as low as £5. These £5 notes will 

*Part of the inscription on an English guinea. 
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circulate chiefly among little shop-keepers, 
butchers, bakers, market-people, renters of small 
houses, lodgers, etc. 

All the high departments of commerce and 
the affluent stations of life were already (wer^ 
stocked, as Smith expresses it, with the bank 
notes. No place remained open wherein to crowd 
an additional quantity of bank notes but among 
the class of people I have just mentioned, and 
the means of doing this could be best effected by 
coining £5 notes. This conduct has the appear- 
ance of that of an unprincipled insolvent, who, 
when on the verge of bankruptcy to the amount 
of many thousands, will borrow as low as £6 of 
the servants in his house, and break the next day. 

But whatever momentary relief or aid the 
minister and his bank might expect from this low 
contrivance of £5 notes, it will increase the in- 
ability of the bank to pay the higher notes, and 
hasten the destruction of all; for even the small 
taxes that used to be paid in money will now 
be paid in those notes, and the bank will soon 
find itself with scarcely any other money than 
what the hair-powder guinea-tax brings in. 

The bank notes make the most serious part of 
the business of finance: what is called the national 
funded debt is but a trifle when put in comparison 
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with it; yet the case of the bank notes has never 
been touched upon. But it certainly ought to 
be known upon what authority, whether that of 
the minister or of the directors, and upon what 
foundation, such immense quantities are issued. 
I have stated the amount of them at sixty mil- 
lions; I have produced data for that estimation; 
and besides this, the apparent quantity of them, 
far beyond that of gold and silver in the nation, 
corroborates the statement. But were there but 
a third part of sixty millions, the bank cannot 
pay half a crown in the pound; for no new sup- 
ply of money, as before said, can arrive at the 
bank, as all the taxes will be paid in paper. 

When the funding system began, it was not 
doubted that the loans that had Been borrowed 
would be repaid. Government not only propa- 
gated that belief, but it began paying them oflF. 
In time this profession came to be abandoned: 
and it is not difficult to see that bank notes will 
march the same way; for the amount of them is 
only another debt under another name; and the 
probability is that Mr. Pitt will at last propose 
funding them. In that case bank notes will not 
be so valuable as French assignats. 

The assignats have a solid property in reserve, 

in the national domains; bank notes have none; 

and, besides this, the English revenue must then 
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sink down to what the amount of it was before 
the funding system began — ^between three and 
four millions; one of which the archrtreasurer 
would require for himself, and the arch-treasurer 
apparent would require three-quarters of a mil- 
lion more to pay his debts, '^/n France/* says 
Sterne, ^^they order these things better/* 

I have now exposed the English system of 
finance to the eyes of all nations; for this work 
will be published in all languages. In doing this, 
I have done an act of justice to those numerous 
citizens of neutral nations who have been im- 
posed upon by that fraudulent system, and who 
have property at stake upon the event. 

As an individual citizen of America, and as 
far as an individual can go, I have revenged (if 
I may use the expression without any immoral 
meaning) the piratical depredations committed 
on the American commerce by the English Gov- 
ernment, I have retaliated for France on the 
subject of finance: and I conclude with retorting 
on Mr. Pitt the expression he used against 
France, and say, that the English system of 
finance ''^is on the veege^ nay even in the gulf 

OF BANKEUPTCV - ^^^^^^ p^^^ 

Paris, nineteenth Germinal, fourth year of 
the Republic, April 8, 1796. 
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FORGETFULNESS 

Fbom "The Castle in the Ant," to the "Lrr- 
TLE Corner of the World '* 

MEMORY, like a beauty that is always 
present to hear herself flattered, is flat- 
tered by everyone. But the absent and silent 
goddess, Forgetfulness, has no votaries, and is 
never thought of: yet we owe her much. She is 
the goddess of ease, though not of pleasure. 

When the mind is like a room hung with 
black, and every comer of it crowded with the 
most horrid images imagination can create, this 
kind, speechless goddess of a maid, Forgetful- 
ness, is following us night and day with her 
opium wand, and gently touching first one, and 
then another, benumbs them into rest, and at last 
glides them away with the silence of a departing 
shadow. It is thus the tortured mind is restored 
to the calm condition of ease, and fitted for hap- 
piness. 

How dismal must the picture of life appear 
to the mind in that dreadful moment when it re- 
solves on darkness, and to die I One can scarce- 
ly believe such a choice was possible. Yet how 
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many of the young and beautiful, timid in every- 
thing else, and formed for delight, have shut their 
eyes upon the world, and made the waters their 
sepuldural bed! Ah, would they in that crisis, 
when life and death are before them, and each 
within their reach, would they but think, or try 
to think, that Forgetfulness will come to their 
relief, and lull them into ease, they could stay 
their hand, and lay hold of life. 

But there is a necromancy in wretchedness 
that entombs the mind, and increases the mis- 
ery, by shutting out every ray of light and hope. 
It makes the wretched falsely believe they will be 
wretched ever. It is the most fatal of all dan- 
gerous delusions; and it is only when this necro- 
mantic night-mare of the mind begins to van- 
ish, by being resisted, that it is discovered to be 
but a tyrannic specter. 

All grief, like all things else, will yield to the 
obliterating power of time. While despair is 
preying on the mind, time and its effects are 
preying on despair; and certain it is, the dismal 
vision will fade away, and Forgetfulness, with 
her sister Ease, will change the scene. Then let 
not the wretched be rash, but wait, painful as 
the struggle may be, the arrival of Forgetful- 
ness; for it will certainly arrive. 
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I have twice been present at the scene of at- 
tempted suicide. The one a love-distracted girl 
in England, the other of a patriotic friend in 
France; and as the circumstances of each are 
strongly pictured in my memory, I will relate 
them to you. They will in some measure cor- 
roborate what I have said of Forgetfulness. 

About the year 1766, I was in Lincolnshire, 
in England, and on a visit at the house of a wid- 
ow lady, Mrs. E ^ at a small village in the 

fens of that county. It was in summer; and one 

evening after supper, Mrs. E and myself 

went to take a turn in the garden. It was about 
eleven o'clock, and to avoid the night air of the 
fens, we were walking in a bower, shaded over 
with hazel bushes. On a sudden, she screamed 
out, and cried, "Lord, look, look I" I cast my 
eyes through the openings of the hazel bushes 
in the direction she was looking, and saw a white 
shapeless figure, without head or arms, moving 
along one of the walks at some distance from 
us. 

I quitted Mrs. E — ^ — 9 and went after it. 
When I got into the walk where the figure was, 
and was following it, it took up another walk. 
There was a holly bush in the comer of the two 
walks, which, it being night, I did not observe; 
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and as I continued to step f orwaidt ^be boBj 
bush came in a straight line between me and the 
figure, and I lost sight of it; and as I passed 
along one walk» and the figure the otiier, the 
holly bush still continued to intercept tlie view, 
so as to gire the appeajrance that the flgoze had 
vanished. 

When I came to the comer of Ihe two walks, 
I caught sight of it again, and coming up with 
it, I readbed out my hand to toudb it; and in the 
act of doing this, the idea strack me, will nsy hand 
pass through the air, or shall I feel anjrihing! 
Less than a moment would decide this, and nqr 
hand rested on the shoulder of a human figure. 

I spoke» but do not recollect what I said* It 
answered in a low voices ^Tray let me alime." I 
then knew who it was. It was a young lady who 

was on a visit to Mrs. E , and who, when we 

sat down to supper, said she found herself ex- 
tremely ill, and would go to bed. I called to 

Mrs. E , who came, and I said to her, "It is 

Miss N ." Mrs. E ,said, "My God, I 

hope you are not going to do yourself any hurt" ; 
for Mrs. E suspected something. She re- 
plied with pathetic melancholy, "Life has not one 
pleasure for me." We got her into the house, 

and Mrs. E took her to sleep with her. 
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The case was, the man to whom she expected 
to be married had forsaken her, and when she 
heard he was to be married to another the shock 
appeared to her to be too great to be borne. She 
had retired, as I have said, to her room, and 
when she supposed all the family were gone to 
bed (which would have been the case if Mrs. 

E and I had not walked into the garden), 

she imdressed herself, and tied her apron over 
her head; which, descending below her waist, gave 
her the shapeless figure I have spoken of. With 
this and a white imder-petticoat and slippers, for 
she had taken out her buckles and put them at 
the servant maid's door, I suppose as a keepsake, 
and aided by the obscurity of almost midnight, 
she came down stairs, and was going to drown 
herself in a pond at the bottom of the garden, 

toward which she was going when Mrs. E 

screamed out. We found afterwards that she 
had heard the scream, and that was the cause 
of her changing her walk. 

By gentle usage, and leading her into sub- 
jects that might, without doing violence to her 
feelings, and without letting her see the direct 
intention of it, steal her as it were from the horror 
she was in (and I felt a compassionate earnest 
disposition to do it, for she was a good girl) she 
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recovered her former cheerfulness, and was af- 
terwards a happy wife, and the mother of a 
family. 

The other case, and the conclusion in my next: 

In Paris, in 1798, 1 had lodgings in the Rue 
Fauxbourgt St. Denis, No. 68. They were the 
most agreeable, for situation, of any I ever had 
in Paris, except that they were too remote from 
the Convention, of which I was then a member. 
But this was recompensed by their being also re- 
mote from the alarms and confusion into whidi 
the interior of Paris was then often thrown. The 
news of those things used to arrive to us, as if 
we were in a state of tranquillity in the coimtry. 

The house, which was inclosed by a wall and 
gateway from the street, was a good deal like an 
old mansion farm-house, and the court-yard was 
like a farm-yard, stocked with fowls, ducks, tur- 
keys, and geese; which, for amusement, we used 
to feed out of the parlor window on the ground 
floor. There were some hutches for rabbits, and 
a sty with two pigs. 

Beyond, was a garden of more than an acre 
of ground, well laid out, and stocked with excel- 
lent fruit trees. The orange, apricot, and green- 
gage plum, were the best I ever tasted; and it 
is the only place where I saw the wild cucum- 
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ber. The place had formerly been occupied by 
some curious person. 

My apartments consisted of three rooms; the 
first for wood, water, etc., with an old fashioned 
closet chest, high enough to hang up clothes in; 
the next was the bed room; and beyond it the 
sitting room, which looked into the garden 
through a glass door; and on the outside there 
was a small landing place railed in, and a flight 
of narrow stairs almost hidden by the vines that 
grew over it, by which I could descend into the 
garden, without going down stairs through the 
house. 

I am trying by description to make you see 
the place in yoiu* mind, because it will assist the 
story I have to tell; and which I think you can 
do> because you once called upon me there on 
account of Sir [Robert Smyth], who was then, as 
I was soon afterwards, in arrestation. But it 
was winter when you came, and it is a summer 
scene I am describing. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I went into my chambers to write and sign a 
certificate for them, which I intended to take to 
the guard-house to obtain their release. Just as 
I had finished it a man came into my room dress- 
ed in the Parisian uniform of a captain, and 
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spoke to me in good English, and with a good 
address. He told me that two yomig men. En- 
glishmen, were arrested and detained in the 
guard-house, and that the section (meaning those 
who represented and acted for the section), had 
sent him to ask me if I knew them, in which case 
they would be liberated. 

This matter being soon settled between us, 
he talked to me about the Revolution, and some- 
thing about the "'Rights of Man," which he had 
read in English; and at parting offered me in 
a polite and civil manner, his services. And 
who do you think the man was that offered me 
his services? It was no other than the public ex- 
ecutioner Samson, who guillotined the Eong, and 
all who were guillotined in Paris; and who lived 
in the same section, and in the same street 

with me. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

As to myself, I used to find some relief by 
walking alone in the garden after dark, and curs- 
ing with hearty good will the authors of that ter- 
rible system that had turned the character of the 
Revolution I had been proud to defend. 

I went but little to the Convention, and then 
only to make my appearance; because I found it 
impossible to join in their tremendous decrees, 
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and useless and dangerous to oppose them. My 
having voted and spoken extensively^ more so 
than any other member, against the execution of 
the King, had already fixed a mark upon me: 
neither dared any of my associates in the Con- 
vention to translate and speak in French for me 
anything I might have dared to have written. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Pen and ink were then of no use to me: no 
good could be done by writing, and no printer 
dared to print; and whatever I might have writ- 
ten for my private amusement, as anecdotes of 
the times, would have been continually exposed 
to be examined, and tortured into any meaning 
that the rage of party might fix upon it; and as 
to softer subjects, my heart was in distress at the 
fate of my friends, and my harp hung upon the 
weeping willows. 

As it was siunmer we spent most of oiu* time 
in the garden, and passed it away in those child- 
ish amusements that serve to keep reflection 
from the mind, such as marbles, scotch-hops, bat- 
tledores, etc., at which we were all pretty expert. 

In this retired manner we remained about six 
or seven weeks, and our landlord went every 
evening into the city to bring us the news of 
the day and the evening journal. 
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I have now, my "Little Comer of the World," 
led you on, step by step, to the scene that makes 
the sequel to this narrative, and I will put that 
scene before your eyes. You shall see it in de- 
scription as I saw it in fact 

* * ♦ ♦ 

He recovered, and beinj? anxious to get out 
of France, a passage was obtained for him and 
Mr. Choppin; they received it late in the eve- 
ning, and set off the next morning for Basel be- 
fore four, from which place I had a letter from 
them, highly pleased with their escape from 
France, into which they had entered with an en- 
thusiasm of patriotic devotion. Ah, France I 
thou hast ruined the character of a Revolution 
virtuously begun, and destroyed those who pro- 
duced it. I might almost say like Job's servant, 
"and I, only, am escaped." 

Two days after they were gone I heard a rap- 
ping at the gate, and looking out of the window 
of the bed room I saw the landlord going with 
the candle to the gate, which he opened, and a 
guard with muskets and fixed bayonets entered. 
I went to bed again, and made up my mind for 
prison, for I was then the only lodger. It was 
a guard to take up [Johnson and Choppin], but, 
I thank God, they were out of their reach. 
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The guard came about a month after in the 
night, and took away the landlord Georgeit; and 
the scene in the house finished with the arresta- 
tion of myself. This was soon after you called 
on me, and sorry I was it was not in my power 
to render to [Sir Robert Smyth] the service that 
you asked. 

I have now fulfilled my engagement, and I 
hope your expectation, in relating the case of 
[Johnson], landed back on the shore of life, by 
the mistake of the pilot who was conducting him 
out; and preserved afterwards from prison, per- 
haps a worse fate, without knowing it himself. 

You say a story cannot be too melancholy for 
you. This is interesting and affecting, but not 
melancholy. It may raise in your mind a sym- 
pathetic sentiment in reading it; and though it 
may start a tear of pity, you will not have a tear 
of sorrow to drop on the page. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Here, my contemplative correspondent, let 
us stop and look back upon the scene. The mat- 
ters here related being all facts, are strongly pic- 
tiu^ in my mind, and in this sense Forgetful- 
ncss does not apply. But facts and feelings are 
distinct things, and it is against feelings that 
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the opium ward of Forgetf ulness draws us into 
ease. 

Look back on any scene or subject that once 
gave you distress, for all of us have felt some, 
and you will find, that though the remembrance 
of the fact is not extinct in your memory, the 
feeling is extinct in your mind. You can re- 
member when you had felt distress, but you can-j 
not fed that distress again, and perhaps will 
wonder you felt it then. It is like a shadow that 
loses itself by light. 

It is often difficult to know what is a mis- 
fortune: that which we feel as a great one to- 
day, may be the means of turning aside our steps ^ 
into some new path that leads to happiness yet 
unknown. In tracing the scenes of my own life, 
I can discover that the condition I now enjoy, 
which is sweet to me, and will be more so when 
I get to America, except by the loss of your so- 
ciety, has been produced, in the first instance, 
in my being disappointed in former projects. 

Under that impenetrable veil, futurity, we 
know not what is concealed, and the day to ar- 
rive is hidden from us. Turning then oiur 
thoughts to those cases of despair that lead to 
suicide, when, "the mind," as you say, "neither 
sees nor hears, and holds counsel only with it- 
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self; when the very idea of consolation would 
add to the torture, and self-destruction is its only 
aim," what, it may be asked, is the best advice, 
what the best relief? I answer, seek it not in 
reason, for the mind is at war with reason, and 
to reason against feelings is as vain as to rea- 
son against fire: it serves only to torture the 
torture, by adding reproach to horror. 

All reasoning with ourselves in such cases 
acts upon us like the reason of another person, 
which, however kindly done, serves but to insult 
the misery we suflFer. If reason could remove 
the pain, reason would have prevented it If she 
could not do the one, how is she to perform the 
other? In all such cases we must look upon 
Reason as dispossessed of her empire, by a revolt 
of the mind. She retires herself to a distance to 
weep, and the ebony scepter of Despair rules 
alone. All that Reason can do is to suggest, to 
hint a thought, to signify a wish, to cast now 
and then a kind of bewailing look, to hold up 
when she can catch the eye, the miniature-shaded 
portrait of Hope; and though dethroned, and can 
dictate no more, to wait upon us in the humble 
station of a handmaid. 
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